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PREFACE 


This  pamphlet  is  published  by  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina for  the  purpose  of  directing  attention  to  one  of  the  em- 
pires of  the  American  Union.  The  attention  of  the  reader 
is  respectfully  called  to  its  authorization  in  the  following 
Joint  Resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  : 

A    RESOLUTION    TO    DEVELOP    THE    AGRICULTURAL    AND 
OTHER  MATERIAL  INTERESTS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Whereas,  The  Joint  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  the  Committee  on 
Immigration,  in  joint  session,  appreciating  the  great  necessity  for  immigra- 
tion to  our  State,  for  the  speedy  development  of  her  agricultural  and  min- 
eral resources  ;  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  That  (20,000) 
twenty  thousand  copies  of  the  Appendix  to  the  report  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  Proceedings  and  Correspondence  of  the 
Convention  of  Northern  Settlers,  held  at  Charlotte,  N.  O,  January  loth, 
1879,  be  published  in  cheap  pamphlet  form,  and  distributed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Agricultural  Department  in  other  States  than  North 
Carolina. 
Ratified  27th  of  February,  1S79. 

J.  L.  ROBINSON, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
JNO.  M.  MORING, 
Speaker  of  Howe  of  Representatives. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  Immigration  and  Statis- 
tics of  North  Carolina  is  in  the  nature  of  a  department  of 
the  interior,  and  has  been  in  active  operation  since  its  crea- 
tion in  1S77. 

As  shown  by  section  1  of  the  act  creating  it,  the  Depart- 
ment is  thus  constituted  : 

"A  Department  of  Agriculture,  Immigration  and  Statistics,  as  provided 
in  Section  17,  Article  III,  of  the  Constitution,  is  hereby  created  and  estab- 
lished, which  shall  be  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  a  Board  which 


shall  be  constituted  as  follows,  to-wit:  the  Governor,  who  shall  be  ex-offido 
Chairman,  the  State  Geologist,  the  Master  of  the  State  Grange  of  Patrons 
of  Husbandry,  the  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  the 
President  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  the  State,  and  two  agriculturists 
(who'shall  be  appointed  by  the  Board,  so  as  to  keep  the  representation  of 
the  different  sections  of  the  State  as  nearly  equal  as  may  be,)  and  their  suc- 
cessors in  office." 

The  Board  lias  frequent  meetings,  and  its  officers  are : 

Governor  Thomas  J.  Jarvis. 

Prof.  W.  C.  Kerr,  State  Geologist. 

W.  H.  Cheek,  farmer,  of  Warrenton,  Warren  county,  N. 
C,  Master  of  the  State  Grange. 

Thos.  M.  Holt,  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, a  farmer  and  cotton  manufacturer.  Haw  River  P.  0., 
Alamance  county,  N.  C. 

Kemp  P.  Battle,  President  of  State  University  at  Chapel 
Hill,  Orange  county,  N.  C. 

James  R.  Thigpen,  planter,  P.  0.  Tarboro',  Edgecombe 
county,  N.  C. 

Jonathan  Evans,  planter,  P.  0.  Fayetteville,  Cumberland 
county,  N.  C. 

The  Board  desires  that  all  persons  seeking  information 
concerning  the  State  should  correspond  either  with  the  in- 
dividual members,  or  the  Board. 

The  State  is  rich  in  minerals,  agricultural  lands  very 
cheap,  mighty  water  powers  always  constant,  has  good  rail- 
roads, making  all  quarters  of  the  State  easy  of  access.  The 
information  contained  in  the  following  pages  covers  nearly 
every  range  of  inquiry,  and  is,  by  the  Board,  commended  to 
all  concerned. 

The  Departmental  office  is  in  the  city  of  Raleigh,  under 
elWge  of  L.  L.  Polk.  Commissioner. 


The  State  of  North  Carolina. 


By  W.  C.  KERR,  State  Geologist. 


SITUATION. 

North  Carolina  is  situated  on  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the 
great  Appalachian  chain  of  mountains,  which  traverses  the 
North  American  continent  in  a  Northeast  and  Southwest 
direction  from  Canada  to  Georgia. 

Its  territory  lies  between  the  parellels  34°  and  36J°  North 
latitude,  midway  between  New  York  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co, the  latitude  being  that  of  Southern  Spain,  and  between  the 
meridians  75|°  and  84J°  West  longitude. 

EXTENT. 

The  State  has  a  coast  line  of  more  than  200  miles,  and  a 
length,  from  East  to  West,  of  485  miles. 

Its  area  is  50,704  square  miles,  which  is  a  little  greater 
than  that  of  New  York,  and  almost  exactly  that  of  England. 

STATE    DIVISIONS. 

The  State  is  naturally  divided  into  three  distinct  and 
well-charaeterized  regions — East,  Middle  and  West.  The 
latter,  or 

The  Western  Division,  is  quite  mountainous,  and  is  about 
one-fifth  of  the  area  of  the  State  (10,000  square  miles),  and 
consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  narrow  plateau,  whose  eleva- 
tion is  2,000  to  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  tying  in  a  North-east 
and  South-west  direction,  between  two  parallel  ranges  of  the 


Appalachians,  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Smoky  Mountains ; 
its  length  being  more  than  two  hundred  miles,  and  breadth 
from  twenty  to  fifty  miles. 

Mountains.  This  plateau  is  not  only  the  most  elevated 
region  of  the  United  States,  East  of  the  Mississippi  river,  but 
is  the  culminating  region  of  the  Appalachian  system,  and 
contains  its  highest  peaks  and  most  massive  spurs,  the 
Black  Mountain  in  this  State  being  some  400  feet  higher 
than  Mt.  Washington,  in  New  Hampshire. 

It  is  traversed  also  by  half  a  dozen  cross  chains,  which  are 
higher  and  more  massive  than  the  principal  ranges  above 
mentioned.  Many  of  these  mountains  are  more  than  6,000 
feet,  and  a  number  reach  nearly  7,000  ;  Mitchell's  Peak,  on 
the  Black,  is  6,700,  and  Clingman's,  on  the  Smoky,  6,660 
feet ;  Mt.  Washington,  N.  H.,  6/28S.  The  plateau  is  sub- 
divided, therefore,  into  a  number  of  smaller  plateaus  or 
basins,  bounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  and  each  having 
its  own  independent  drainage  system.  The  Blue  Ridge, 
which  bounds  this  plateau  Eastward,  with  an  average  eleva- 
tion of  3,000  feet,  separates  it  from  the 

Middle  Reg-ion  of  the  State,  which  may  also  be  described  as 
alow  plateau,  whose  Western  side  has  an  elevation  at  the 
foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  1,000  to  1,200  feet,  and  is  rough- 
ened by  many  spurs  of  that  chain  2,000  and  3,000  feet  high, 
and  many  of  them  twenty  and  thirty  miles  long,  and  as 
high  as  the  Blue  Ridge.  This  region  descends  very  gradu- 
ally towards  the  East,  preserving  an  elevation  of  600  to  800 
feet  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  constituting  the  pied- 
mont and  hill  country  of  the  State,  and  having  an  Eastward 
extent  of  more  than  two  hundred  miles,  and  an  area  of  more 
than  20,000  square  miles. 

The  Eastern  Section,  which  lies  on  the  seaboard,  and  ex- 
tends inland  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  is  for  the  most  part  comparatively  level,  or  bat 
little  rolling  and  hilly  towards  the  West,  and  is  about  equal 
in  area  to  the  last,  containing  about  20;000  square  miles  of 


territory;  This  region,  towards  the  coast,  is  diversified  by 
many  Sounds,  Bays  and  Lakes,  communicating  with  its  many 
large  navigable  rivers,  and  constituting,  with  the  connect- 
ing canals,  an  extensive  system  .of  water  communication 
with  the  Eastern  and  middle  sections  of  the  State. 

The  reliefs  of  the  surface  of  the  different  regions  can  be 
readily  understood  by  reference  to  the  accompanying  physi- 
ographic map  and  profile  ;  the  gradual  rise  from  the  coast 
to  one  hundred  feet  at  an  average  distance  of  seventy-five 
miles  from  it ;  the  somewhat  more  rapid  increase  of  altitude, 
which  brings  the  surface  to  200  feet  of  elevation  within  the 
next  fifty  miles,  and  at  the  same  time  the  increased  irregu- 
larity in  the  varying  course  of  the  relief  lines ;  the  persistent 
acceleration  in  the  rise  of  the  land  in  the  piedmont  region, 
the  sudden  sweep  upward  of  the  great  escarpment  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  of  more  than  1,500  feet,  and  the  gradual  descent 
of  the  mountain  plateau  from  the  Blue  Ridge  toward  the 
West  (its  average  elevation  exceeding  2,500  feet),  while  the 
mountains  continue  to  increase  in  height,  quite  to  the  ex- 
treme boundary  in  the  great  Smoky  Range. 

There  are  several  smaller  plateaus  (having  an  extent  of 
some  hundreds  of  square  miles)  that  rise  to  an  altitude  of 
3,000  to  4,000  feet ;  the  most  extensive  of  these  forms  the 
base  of  the  lofty  ragged  ridge  of  the  Grandfather,  in  Mitch- 
ell and  Watauga  counties. 

RIVERS. 

There  are  seven  large  rivers,  flowing  East  (to  South- 
eastj  through  the  middle  and  Eastern  divisions  of  the 
State,  besides  numerous  smaller  streams,  which  furnish  in- 
definite water  power  through  the  middle  section  ;  and  in 
the  eastern,  together  with  the  bays  and  sounds,  they  give  an. 
aggregate  of  more  than  1,000  miles  of  inland  navigation. 

West  of  the  Blue  Ridge  there  are  seven  other  large  rivers, 
which  flow  Westward  into  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  the 
largest  of  these  being  the  great  Tennessee,  which  is  naviga- 
ble from  the  Western  boundary  of  this  State  for  a  thousand 
miles  to  the  Mississippi. 
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The  Roanake,  one  of  the  largest  of  these  rivers,  which 
rises  a  little  the  North  of  the  boundary  of  this  State,  and 
wanders  along  its  Northern  borders,  for  the  most  part  on 
this  side  of  it,  in  a  general  Easterly  course,  is  navigable  to 
Weldon,  nearly  100  miles  from  its  mouth.  By  a  system  of 
locks  and  dams  its  navigable  length  was  at  one  time  more 
than  doubled,  reaching  to  Danville,  and  many  long 
stretches  of  it,  both  above  and  below  that  place,  have  always 
been  boatable. 

Tar  River  is  navigable  to  Tarboro,  110  miles  from  the 
sound. 

Weuse  River  is  navigable  to  Goldsboro,  above  one  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  sound,  and  with  little  difficulty  to 
Smithfield,  some  thirty  miles  further. 

Cape  Fear  River  is  navigable  to  Fayetteville,  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles  ;  and  slack  water  navigation  was  established 
more  than  one  hundred  miles  further  a  few  years  ago,  about 
one-half  of  which  has  been  recently  re-opened.  This 
brings  water  transportation  half  way  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Blue  Ridge,  and  within  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles 
of  it,  in  a  direct  course  ;  and  by  the  completion  of  a  single 
missing  link  of  railroad  connection  of  fifty  miles,  the  head 
of  navigation  on  this  river  will  be  connected  with  the  rail- 
road system  of  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  and  with  the  great 
Ohio  Valley  and  the  Northwest.  These  last  three  rivers 
rise  in  the  middle  region  of  the  State,  and  have  a  South-east 
course,  wholly  within  its  territory. 

The  Yadkin  and  Catawba  Rivers,  like  the  Roanoke,  take 
their  rise  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  flow  Eastward,  (and  a 
little  North),  but  only  about  one-half  their  course,  then  mak- 
ing a  right  angle  turn,  they  take  a  direction  nearly  South 
into  the  territory  of  South  Carolina.  Both  these  rivers 
have  many  boatable  reaches,  of  considerable  extent,  and 
some  sixty  years  ago,  both  were  improved  so  as  to  connect 
these  navigable  portions,  and   were  used  for  some  years 


as  highways  of  commerce,  almost  to  the  foot  of  the  Blue 
Ridge. 

Broad  Hirer,  although  it  attains  considerable  volume  by 
the  confluence  of  many  large  tributaties  within  the  borders 
of  the  State,  very  quickly  crosses  the  border  into  South  Car- 
olina. 

There  are  many  other  rivers,  some  of  them  tributaries  of 
those  already  described,  which  attain  considerable  volume, 
some  of  them,  indeed,  (in  the  Eastern  section),  broad  and 
navigable  streams,  the  Chowan,  for  example,  navigable  be- 
yond our  territory,  and  Pungo,  and  Alligator,  and  New 
River,  and  North-east  Cape  Fear,  and  Black  river,  and  Wac- 
camaw,  and  Lumber  river  (Little  Pee  Dee),  and  many  others 
of  less  importance.  Beyond  the  Blue  Ridge  the  rivers  all 
flow  North-west  to  the  Mississippi,  except  New  river,  which 
leaves  the  State  in  a  North-east  course,  reaching  the  Missis- 
sippi by  way  of  the  Ohio. 

Water  Poweks. — The  force  developed  by  the  fall  of  those 
streams  from  the  table  lands  and  plateaus  to  the  sea,  aggre- 
gates more  than  three  million  horse  powers,  exceeding  that  of 
all  the  steam  engines  of  Great  Britain  or  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Roanoke,  for  example,  at  a  point  some  fifty  miles 
above  Weldon,  developes  a  force  of  more  than  three  hundred 
horse  powers  per  foot  of  fall,  and  there  is  a  fall  of  one 
hundred  feet  from  Gaston  to  Weldon,  aggregating  some 
thirty  thousand  horse  powers. 

The  Yadkin  measures  also  (near  Salisbury]  almost  three 
hundred  horse  powers  per  foot,  and  taking  that  part  of  its 
course  from  Wilkesboro  to  the  State  line,  aggregates  not  less 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  horsepowers,  equal  to 
ten  million  spindles.  The  Catawba  (near  Hickory)  gives 
nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  horse  powers  per  foot,  and  ten 
thousand  for  a  single  fall  at  Mountain  Island,  twelve  miles 
west  of  Charlotte,  on  which  is  now  operating  a  five  thousand 
spindle   factory,  making   sheetings,  osnaburgs,  plaids,  etc., 
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and  doing  the  work  without  use  of  a  dam  ;  the  South  fork  of 
the  Catawba  will  probably  give  fifty  horse  powers  per  foot  in 
its  middle  course ;  at  High  Shoals  is  a  clear  fall  of  thirty 
feet  and  over,  and  on  this  property  were  until  a  few  years 
since  very  extensive  iron  works,  now  deserted  for  want  of 
capital  and  rail  facilities,  yet  only  three  miles  from  rail- 
Spring  Shoals,  sixteen  miles  South-west  from  Charlotte,  gives 
a  clear  fall  over  the  dam  of  twenty-two  feet,  and  could  easil}7 
be  made  thirty  feet ;  within  a  mile  of  it  two  cotton  factories 
are  in  successful  operation,  running  day  and  night,  and  be- 
tween these  mills  and  Spring  Shoals,  are  several  natural 
falls  averaging  eight  feet;  these  water  powers  will  amount 
to  the  respectable  aggregate  of  some  one  hundred,  three 
hundred  and  five  hundred  horse  powers  easily  ;  the  Catawba 
then  aggregate  on  this  side  of  the  State  line  at  least  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  horse  powers.  The  Cape 
Fear  gives  an  aggregate  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand,  twelve  thousand  at  Smiley's  Falls 
alone,  twenty-five  miles  above  Fayetteville — about  forty  per 
.cent,  more  than  is  found  "in  Massachusetts,  at  Lowell  or 
Lawrence.  Beyond  the  Blue  Ridge  many  of  the  rivers,  of 
equal  volume  and  much  more  rapid  descent,  give  much 
larger  aggregates  within  shorter  distances.  The  French 
Broad,  for  example,  from  Asheville  to  the  State  line,  gives 
not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  horse  pow- 
ers within  a  course  of  fifty  miles;  and  the  Nolechucky 
(Toe)  exceeds  that  considerably. 

Railroads. — There  are  more  than  one  thousand  two 
hundred  miles  of  railroad  already  built,  and  several 
hundred  more  projected,  which  will  be  completed  in  a  few 
years.     The  completed  lines  are  indicated  on  the  map. 

Seaports.  Wilmington,  Beaufort  and  Newbern  are  the 
principal  shipping  points  within  the  State;  and  Norfolk, 
near  the  Northern  border,  derives  a  large  part  of  its  business 
from  this  State. 
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GEOLOGY. 


The  geological  structure  of  the  State  is  very  simple,  the 
formation  being  arranged  in  zones  parallel  to  the  dominant 
mountain  system,  and  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  belonging 
almost  entirely  to  two  systems  or  ages,  the  Primary  or 
Archcean  and  Quarternary;  the  Secondary  being  represented 
only  by  two  small  and  narrow  troughs  of  Triassic  in  the 
middle  region,  and  a  few  linear  outcrops  of  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary  near  the  coast,  appearing  through  the  thin  cover- 
ing of  the  Quarternary,  mostly  along  the  streams. 

The  Archcean  Bocks,  which  occupy  the  Western  and  middle 
regions,  consist  of  granites,  gneisses  and  schists  of  the  Lau- 
rentian  formation,  with  occasional  narrow  belts  of  Huronian 
slates,  sandstones,  limestones  and  quartzites ;  the  most  ex- 
tensive of  these  belts  being  twenty  to  thirty  miles  wide,  and 
lying  quite  across  the  State  near  the  Eastern  margin  of  the 
middle  region. 

The  Quarternary  occupies  the  Eastern  champaign  section, 
and  consists  mainly  of  beds  of  uncompacted  cla37s,  sands 
and  gravels.  The  underlying  Tertiary,  belonging  to  the 
lower  and  middle  divisions,  (Eocene  and  Miocene,)  are  every 
where  filled  with  exuviae  and  bones  of  marine  animals,  con- 
stituting an  inexhaustible  resource  of  manurial  matter,  in 
the  form  of  marl. 

MINERALS 

are  found  in  great  variety  and  abundance  over  a  large  part 
of  the  State.  Among  the  more  useful  and  important,  are 
the  following :  Marl,  Iron,  Coal,  Peat,  Limestone,  Gold,  Copper, 
Silver,  Lead,  Zinc,  Mica,  Graphite  and  Corundum;  besides 
Manganese,  Kaolin,  Fireclay,  Talc,  Pyrophyllite,  Whetstone, 
Grindstone  and  Millstone  grits,  a  great  variety  of  building 
stones,  Serpentine,  3Iarble,  Chromic  Iron,  Barytes,  Oil  Shales", 
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Buhrstone,  Roofing  Slates  and  several  precious  stones,  as  Dia- 
mond, Agate,  Garnet,  Sapphire,  Ruby,  Beryl,  Amethyst  and 
Opal. 

Marl  is  found  only  in  the  Eastern  region,  but  is  very 
abundant  in  some  twenty-five  counties,  occurring  in  exten- 
sive beds,  which  contain  all  the  elements  of  a  complete  and 
permanent  fertilizer,  an  occasional  dressing,  (once  in  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,)  being  sufficient  to  render  a  poor  soil  per- 
manently productive.  This  is  the  most  valuable  mineral 
in  the  State,  as  it  is  easily  accessible  to  more  than  half  of  its 
farming  lands,  and  is  applicable  to  all  crops. 

Iron.  The  State  contains  a  vast  quantity  of  iron  ore  of 
every  variety,  distributed  over  a  very  wide  area  from  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Roanoke,  for  example,  for  nearly 
four  hundred  miles  Westward,  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
State,  being  found  in  workable  quantities  in  not  less  than 
thirty  counties.  But  a  more  important  fact  than  the  variety 
or  the  abundance,  or  the  wide  distribution  of  these  ores,  is 
the  remarkable  purity  of  many  of  the  deposits.  Iron  has 
been  smelted  for  a  hundred  years  in  the  middle  and  Western 
counties,  both  in  forges  and  furnaces;  but  only  in  quantities 
sufficient  for  neighborhood  consumption.  Much  of  this 
iron,  though  so  rudely  prepared,  is  equal  to  the  best  Swede, 
being  of  course,  like  that,  reduced  with  charcoal.  The  most 
abundant  kind  of  ore  is  Magnetite,  and  most  of  the  iron 
hitherto  manufactured  in  the  State  has  been  made  of  it;  but 
Red  Hematite  is  scarcely  less  abundant,  and  Limonite  is 
very  common.  Two  kinds  of  carbonaceous  ore  occur  in  as- 
sociation with  the  coal,  viz:  the  Scotch  Black  Band  and 
Ball  Ore,  (calcareous  siderite.)  Many  of  the  beds  of  the  two 
former  ores,  Magnetite  and  Red  Hematite,  are  entirely  free 
from  both  Sulphur  and  Phosphorus ;  some  of  them  contain 
Manganese,  others  Titanic  Acid,  and  still  others  both  of 
these  minerals,  together  with  a  small  percentage  of  Chro- 
mium. Such  deposits  in  such  quantities  and  of  such 
purity,  remain  undeveloped  only  because  occurring  in  a 
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region  heretofore  little  accessible,  and  wholly  devoted  to 
agriculture.  But  their  high  value  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  best  kinds  of  cutlery  steel,  and  for  the  Bessemer  rail,  is 
bringing  them  prominently  into  notice  and  demand.  A 
reference  to  the  map  will  give  a  general  view  of  the  wide 
distribution  of  these  ores. 

Coal.  The  coal  of  this  State  is  of  Triassic  age,  mostly  bitu- 
minous; is  a  good  smith  and  gas  coal,  and  is  also  well  adapt- 
ed to  iron  smelting  when  coked.  There  are  two  coal  beds, 
both  in  the  middle  region,  one  on  Deep  River,  mostly  in 
Chatham  county,  the  other  on  Dan  River,  (upper  waters  of 
the  Roanoke,)  in  Rockingham  and  Stokes  counties.  The 
thickness  of  the  workable  seams  ranges  from  three  to  seven 
and  a  half  feet.  The  outcrops  are  respectively  estimated  at 
about  thirty  and  forty  miles,  and  the  probable  breadth  at 
about  three  miles  in  one  case  and  one  to  two  in  the  other. 
Both  of  these  coal  beds  are  in  immediately  proximity  to 
some  of  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  iron  ore  deposits 
in  the  State,  and  on  navigable  streams.  Their  position  is 
indicated  on  the  map. 

Peat  exists  in  very  large  quantities,  (sevral  hundred  square 
miles  in  area  and  man)'  feet  thick,)  in  the  counties  near  the 
seaboard.  It  is  used  extensively  as  a  fertilizer  by  the  best 
farmers,  and  will  doubtless  some  day  be  of  great  value  for 
fuel. 

Limestone,  though  not  abundant  in  the  State,  is  found  in 
more  than  twenty  counties  ;  some  of  them  in  the  Eastern, 
some  in  the  middle,  and  some  in  the  Western  region.  That 
in  the  East  is  of  Eocene  age  and  is  a  shell  conglomerate, 
valuable  both  for  building  purposes  and  for  Jhe  manufac- 
ture of  lime.  The  limestones  of  the  middle  and  Western 
regions  are  of  Huronian  (Pre-Silurian)  age,  and  are  fre- 
quently crystalline,  and  in  several  counties  constitute  a  very 
good  marble,  in  Cherokee  and  Macon  especially,  where  are 
found  several  fine  varieties  and  colors  of  this  stone,  white, 
black,  grey,  red,  flesh -colored,  banded  and  mottled. 
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Ovid  is  very  widely  distributed  through  the  older  rocks 
of  the  middle  and  Western  sections,  being  found  in  workable 
quantities  in  twenty-nine  counties,  as  shown  on  the  map. 
The  first  gold  mines  in  the  United  States  were  found  here 
about  1820,  and  they  were  wrought  on  a  very  large  scale 
until  1847,  yielding  many  millions  of  dollars.  There  has 
been  comparatively  little  done  in  these  mines  since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  California  deposits,  although  a  number  of 
mines  are  still  wrought  from  Halifax  to  Cherokee.  The 
mineral  is  found  in  various  gangues,  besides  the  free  gold 
of  the  drift  or  gravel  beds,  chiefly  in  quartz,  quartzitic  slates 
and  conglomerates,  chloritic  and  talcose  slates,  felspathic 
slates,  limestone  and  gneiss.  Before  the  discovery  of  the 
California  deposits,  the  largest  nugget  in  the  world  had  been 
obtained  from  this  State,  (Cabarrus  county,)  weighing 
twenty-eight  pounds. 

Silver,  Lead  and  Zinc  have  been  mined  to  some  extent  for 
more  than  thirty  years  in  middle  region,  chiefly  in  David- 
son county, at  Silver  Hill  and  the  neighboring  mines,  and  re- 
cently they  have  been  discovered  in  several  of  the  Western 
counties. 

Copper  has  been  found  in  more  than  a  dozen  counties,  and 
a  large  number  of  mines  have  been  opened  in  the  last 
twenty  years  throughout  the  middle  and  mountain  regions, 
and  were  wrought  quite  extensively  before  the  war.  Four 
or  five  of  them  have  been  re-opened  since,  and  one,  Ore 
Knob,  in  Ashe  county,  has  been  put  in  operation  on  a  large 
scale.  Its  ores  occur  in  rocks  of  both  Laurentian  and  Huro- 
nian  age,  chiefly  in  a  gangue  of  quartz,  but  also  in  horn- 
blende slate,  syenite  and  tremolite,  and  in  talcose  and  ar- 
gillaceous slates.  Most  of  the  gold  veins  of  the  State  con- 
tain copper  in  large  part,  and  some  of  the  mines  of  copper 
were  first  opened  as  gold  mines.  It  exists  mostly  in  the 
form  of  copper  pyrites,  although  the  other  common  ores  are 
of  frequent  occurrence. 

Mica.     A  great  many  mines  of  this  mineral   have  been 
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opened  in  the  last  six  or  eight  years,  in  some  of  the  Western 
counties  of  the  State,  in  the  Archaean  rocks.  It  is  found  in 
ledges  (veins)  of  very  coarse  granite.  Many  of  the  plates  of 
Mica  are  of  remarkable  size,  reaching  three  and  even  four 
feet  in  diameter.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of 
stoves,  and  the  mining  of  it  is  a  very  profitable  and  rapidly 
growing  industry. 

Graphite  is  very  abundant  in  the  State,  both  in  the  mid- 
dle and  West,  existing  chiefly  in  large  bedded  veins,  gen- 
erally more  or  less  earthy  and  slaty,  but  occasionally  quite 
pure  and  crystalline.  It  has  been  wrought  on  a  large  scale 
at  several  points.  One  vein,  a  few  miles  from  the  Capital, 
is  one  of  the  most  extensive  known,  having  been  traced 
fifteen  miles. 

Corundum  has  been  found  in  large  quantities  in  several 
counties  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  is  now  extensively 
mined.  Several  valuable  rubies  and  sapphires  have  been 
obtained,  among  them  a  crystal  of  312  pounds,  which  is  in 
the  Cabinet  of  Amherst  College,  Massachusetts. 

The  principal  use  of  this  mineral  is  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  finer  kinds  of  emery,  for  which  purpose  it  has  no 
equal. 

Chromic  Iron  is  of  common  occurrence  in  the  same  region. 

Mangenese.  Several  veins  of  the  Black  Oxide,  of  consid- 
erable extent,  have  been  found. 

Barytes  is  found  in  large  veins  in  the  Western  and  middle 
counties,  and  is  exported  to  the  Northern  States,  to  be  used, 
among  other  things,  in  the  manufacture  of  paints  as  a  sub- 
stitute, in  part  or  whole,  for  the  lead  carbonate. 

Building  Stones.  Granite,  marble  and  sandstone  abound 
everywhere. 

Half  a  dozen  Diamonds  have  been  found  accidently  in 
washing  gold  gravels,  some  of  them   of  considerable  value. 

Oil  Shales  exist  in  great  thickness  in  connection  with  the 
coal  beds,  and  yield  a  large  per  centage  of  oil. 

The  other  minerals  mentioned  are  of  common  occurrence. 
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Of  mineralogical  curiosities,  there  is  a  larger  number 
found  in  this  State  than  in  any  other  of  the  United  States. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  North  Carolina  corresponds  to  that  of 
Northern  and  middle  Italy  and  Southern  and  middle  France, 
being  tempered  on  one  side  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  on 
the  other  by  the  high  peaks  and  table  lands  of  the  Appala- 
chian mountains.  And  as  the  State  has  so  great  a  length 
from  East  to  West,  as  well  as  so  considerable  an  elevation 
towards  the  interior  (3,000  and  4,000  feet,)  the  range  of 
climate  is  ver}r  great,  from  subtropical  on  the  coast,  within 
the  influence  of  the  Gulf  stream,  to  cold  temperate  on  the 
tablelands  of  the  west.  The  isothermal  in  the  one  case,  (at 
Smith  ville,  the  extreme  South-east,)  being  66°  (that  of  Alex- 
andria, in  Egypt,)  and  in  the  other  (at  Boone,  the  higher 
mountain  plateau  in  the  West,)  about  51°,  which  is  that  of 
New  York  and  of  Paris,  France;  that  of  the  plateaus  about 
Grand-father  mountain  45°,  which  corresponds  to  Ontario, 
Canada,  and  Suscatchewan  ;  the  middle  region  falling  under 
the  line  60°,  which  is  that  of  Nagasaki,  Athens,  Gibral- 
tar, &c. 

The  average  fall  of  snow  for  the  winter  is  six  inches.  The 
average  number  of  days  of  fog  for  the  year  is  but  two.  sNo 
part  of  the  State  is  subject  to  destructive  gales.  The  aver- 
age number  of  fair  days  per  year  is  132 ;  of  rainy  days  100, 
leaving  133  to  be  classed  as  partly  cloudy. 

The  following  tables,  partly  computed  from  observations 
taken  in  all  sections  of  the  State  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
partly  from  Blodgett,  will  show  the  range  and  character  of 
the  climate  better  than  any  description  : 
Mean  annual  temperature  for  the  State,  59°  Far. 

"      summer         "  "  "  75 

"      winter  "  "  "  '43 

"      rainfall  "  "  45  inches. 
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MIDDLE 

SECTION. 

thigh,  N.  C. 

Florence,  Italy 

60° 

59° 

76 

75 

44 

44 

48 

27 

EASTERN    SECTION. 


Beaufort,  N.  C,  (on 

the  coast,) 

62° 

78 

46 

Smitkville,  N.  C. 

Mobile,  Ala. 

(Sea  Coast). 

66° 

66° 

SO 

79 

51 

52 

WESTERN    SECTION 

Aslieville,  N.  C. 

Venice,  Italy. 

(In  the  Mountains). 

54° 

55° 

71 

73 

38 

38 

Genoa,  Italy. 
61° 
75 
47 

Nicolod,  Sicily. 

64° 

79 

51 


Bordeaux,  France. 

57° 

71 

43 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  range  of  climate  in  the  State 
is  the  same  as  that  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  New  York. 
The  influence  of  this  circumstance  is  seen  in  the  wide  range 
of  natural  and  agricultural  products,  from  the  Palmetto  and 
Magnolia  grandiflora  to  the  White  Pine,  Hemlock  and  Bal- 
sam Fir,  and  from  the  sugar  cane  and  rice  to  Canadian  oats 
and  buckwheat. 
2 


IS 

And  while  the  cold  of  winter  is  not  severe,  10°  (of  Far.) 
being  rarely  passed,  except  on  the  highest  plateaus,  the  tem- 
perature of  midsummer  is.  not  so  excessive  or  trying  as  fur- 
ther North,  in  New  York  for  example.  While  there  are 
hundreds  of  fatal  cases  of  sunstroke  every  summer  in  New 
York  and  other  Northern  cities,  the  disease  is  almost  un- 
known in  North  Carolina.  And  while,  during  a  late  winter 
of  unusual  severity,  the  thermometer  several  times  dropped 
to  30°  and  35°  and  even  40°  below  zero,  in  Iowa,  Michigan 
and  New  York,  here  10°  above  zero  was  reached  but  once, 
and  then  only  for  a  single  night. 

HEALTHFULNESS. 

Malarial  diseases  occnr  in  summer  and  autumn  in  the 
champaign  country  of  the  East  and  a  hundred  miles  inland, 
chiefly  along  the  river  courses;  not  of  a  malignant  type, 
however.  The  middle  and  mountain  sections  are  remarka- 
.bly  salubrious,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  restricted  locali- 
ties on  sluggish  streams,  (just  as  in  Iowa  and  on  the  upper 
Missouri.)  By  reference  to  the  sanitary  department  of  the 
Census  Report  of  1870,  it  will  be  seen  that  one  of  the  two  or 
three  most  healthy  localities  in  the  United  States  is  found 
in  the  Western  part  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
region.  And  indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  sa- 
lubrious climate  in  the  world  than  the  whole  mountain 
section. 

FORESTS. 

■It  will  be  seen  from  the  United  States  Census  tables  for 
1870,  that  of  its  50,000  square  miles  of  territory,  40,000  are 
still  covered  with  forests.     The  range  and  variety  of  preva- 
lent and  characteristic  species  of  growth,  being  of  course 
.  proportioned  to  those  of  the  climate  and  soil,  are  verj'  great. 
There  are  in  fact  three  well  marked  and   broadly  distin- 
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guished  forest  regions,  corresponding  to  and  dependent  upon 
the  three  geographical  subdivisions,  Eastern,  Middle  and 
and  Western.  And  while  the  first  section  is  characterized 
by  a  growth  common  in  its  prominent  features  to  that  in 
the  Gulf  States,  as  the  long  leaf  pine,  cypress,  &c,  the  wes- 
tern or  mountain  section  contains  many  species  familiar  in 
the  White  Mountains,  and  in  New  York.  Among  the  most 
distinctive,  abundant  and  valuable  species  are  the  Pines, 
Oaks,  Hickories,  Cypress  and  Juniper. 

Pines  are  the  predominant  growth  of  the  eastern  section. 
There  are  eight  species  in  the  State,  the  most  important  be- 
ing tin1  Longleaj  (Pinus  australis),  the  Yellow  (Pinus  mitis), 
and  the  White  (Pinus  strobus).  The  longleaf  pine  is  found 
only  in  the  eastern  or  seacoast  region;  the  yellow  pine 
abounds  throughout  the  State;  the  white  pine  is  limited  to 
the  higher  mountain  regions. 

Ihe  Longleaf  Pine  is  the  predominant  growth  of  the  east- 
ern section  of  the  State,  and  occupies  almost  exclusively  a 
broad  belt  quite  across  the  State,  and  extending  from  near 
the  coast  more  than  a  hundred  miles  into  the  interior,  cov- 
ering a  territory  of  near  15,000  square  miles.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  all  trees,  on  account  of  the  number 
and  importance  of  the  uses  it  subserves.  It  is  shipped  in 
the  form  of  lumber  for  civil  and  naval  architecture  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  is  unequalled  for  these  purposes,  on 
account  of  its  strength  and  durability.  It  lurnishes  the 
naval  stores  of  commerce,  known  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ■ 
the  forests  of  this  State  furnishing  twice  as  much  as  all  the 
other  States  together.  From  the  rosin  of  this  tree  is  made 
the  rosin-oil  of  commerce,  and  this  substance  also  supplies 
the  Southern  towns  with  gas. 

The  Yellow  Pine  furnishes  an  important  building  timber 
in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Ihe  White  Pine  is  confined  to  the  spurs  and  plateaus  of  the 
Mountain  and  Piedmont  regions,  being  found  in  o-reat 
abundance  in  some  counties,  and  of  great  size,  three  feet  and 
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more  in  diameter,  and  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  aud  fifty 
feet  high. 

The  other  species  are  less  widely  distributed  and  less  val- 
uable, except  the  Pinus  tseda,  which,  in  the  Eastern  section, 
sometimes  attains  a  great  size,  and  furnishes  an  excellent 
building  and  ship  timber. 

2he  Oaks  rank  with  the  pines  in  value,  aud  excel  them 
in  variety  of  uses,  number  of  species  and  extent  of  distri- 
bution. While  the  pine,  (a  single  species,)  gives  character 
to  about  one-third  of  the  forest  area  of  the  State,  the  oaks 
dominate  not  less  than  two-thirds.  There  are  twenty  spe- 
cies in  the  United  States,  all  of  them  found  in  North  Caro- 
lina, with  possibly  one  insignificant  exception.  Among 
these  the  most  important  are  : 

The  White  Oaks,  of  which  there  are  several  species,  (the 
most  valuable,  Quercus  alba,  Q.  obtusiloba,  (Post  Oak  and 
Q.  prinus,)  forming  extensive  forests  in  all  sections  of  the 
State.  On  account  of  its  strength  and  durability  and 
great  abundance,  its  uses  are  important  and  manifold,  both 
for  domestic  purposes  and  for  export  in  the  form  of  staves 
and  ship  timber.  The  shipyards  of  Liverpool  are  already 
seeking  their  material  in  the  forests  of  middle  North  Car- 
olina. 

Several  other  species  of  oak  are  also  of  wide  and  varied 
use,  chiefly  the  Bed  Oak,  (Q,  rubra,)  Black  Oak,  (Q.  tincto- 
ria,)  and  Willow  Oak,  (Q.  phellos,)  which  are  abundant 
throughout  the  Middle  and  Western  district,  and  often  grow 
to  a  very  great  size.  Live  Oak,  (Q,  virens,)  is  found  only 
in  the  seaboard  region,  whose  value  in  ship-building  is  well 
known. 

Hickory.  Of  this  tree  there  are  nine  species  in  North 
America,  and  seven  of  them  are  found  in  this  State,  and 
three  species  in  all  parts  of  it,  and  in  abundance,  and  often 
of  great  size.  But  little  use  has  hitherto  been  made  of  this 
tree,  except  as  fuel  and  for  wagons  and  handles  ;  but  being 
one   of  the  most  dense,  rigid,  heavy  and  iron-like  of  our 
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woods,  it  has  recently  come  into  great  demand,  and  many 
large  handle  and  spoke  factories  have  been  erected  within  a 
few  years,  whose  products  are  shipped  by  millions  to  Eu- 
rope, California,  Australia  and  all  mining  countries  espe- 
cially. The  forests  of  North  Carolina  will  supply  this 
world-wide  demand  for  many  years. 

Walnut  exists  in  two  species,  one,  the  common  Black 
Walnut,  (Juglans  nigra,)  throughout  the  State,  but  most 
abundantly  in  the  middle  district.  It  is  a  most  valuable 
wood,  being  very  compact,  durable,  free  from  attacks  of 
insects,  of  a  very  fine  dark  brown  color,  and  capable  of  a 
high  polish.  It  is  the  most  popular  and  universally  used 
cabinet  wood  in  the  United  States,  but  is  so  common  in  the 
middle  and  western  sections  of  this  State  that  large  farms 
are  fenced  with  it. 

Ihe  Qiestnwt,  (Castanea  vesca,)  is  one  of  our  largest  forest 
trees,  sometimes  10  feet  in  diameter  and  80  to  90  feet  high, 
found  mostly  and  abundantly  in  the  Piedmont  and  moun- 
tain regions  of  the  State,  where  it  is  much  esteemed  and 
used  for  fencing  on  account  of  its  great  durability  and  facil- 
ity of  working.  It  is  also  valued  for  its  abundant  crop  of 
fruit,  which,  with  the  acorns  of  the  oaks,  is  the  principal 
dependence  of  the  hog-raisers  of  the  mountain  counties. 

Po}dar,  (Liriodendron  tulipifera,)  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
handsomest  of  our  forest  trees,  and  occurs  in  all  parts  of 
the  State,  attaining  its  greatest  size  in  the  mountains.  It  is 
much  used  for  building  and  other  domestic  purposes  as  a 
substitute  for  pine,  combining  lightness  and  facility  of  work- 
ing with  rigidity  and  durability. 

Cypress,  (Taxodium  disticbum,)  abounds  in  the  swamps 
and  lowlands  of  the  east,  forming  the  almost  exclusive 
growth  of  several  thousand  square  miles  of  territory.  It 
grows  to  a  great  size,  the  wood  is  very  light,  durable  and 
much  used  for  the  manufacture  of  shingles,  which  are  ex- 
ported in  immense  numbers  to  all  the  Northern  Atlantic 
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ports.  It  is  also  used  for  building  purposes,  and  for  staves 
and  telegraph  poles,  water  vessels,  &c. 

Junker,  or  White  Cedar,  (Cupressus  thyoides,)  is  found  in 
the  same  region,  though  not  so  abundant,  and  is  used  for 
the  same  purposes  as  the  cypress,  especially  for  shingles  and 
cooper  work,  for  which  it  is  even  preferred  to  the  latter. 

Besides  these  are  the  Maple,  (6  species,)  Birch,  (3  species,) 
Beech,  Ash,  (4  species,)  Poplar,  (3  species,)  Elm,  (3  species,) 
Mulberry,  Sassafras,  Gum,  (4  species,)  Dogwood,  Persimmon, 
Holly,  Locust,  (2  species,)  Sycamore,  Linn,  (Linden  or  Lime, 
3  species.)  Buckeye,  (2  species,)  Wild  Cherry,  Bed  Cedar, 
White  Cedar,  Magnolia,  (7  species,)  Willow,  (4  species,)  and 
others,  of  various  uses  in  domestic  economy ;  many  of  them 
valued  as  shade  and  ornamental  trees,  a  number  of  them 
much  prized  as 

Cabinet  Woods;  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
Black  Walnut,  already  described,  the  Bed  Cedar,  sometimes 
nearly  equalling  the  Mahogany  in  beauty  of  color  and 
grain,  free  from  insects  and  aromatic;  the  Black  Birch  or 
Mountain  Mahogany  and  Wild  Cherry,  both  of  very  ornamen- 
tal grain,  taking  a  high  polish  ;  and  so  also  the  Curly  and 
Bird's  Eye  Maple;  the  Holly,  a  beautiful,  close-grained,  white 
wood,  taking  a  brilliant  polish.  It  will  readily  be  imagined 
what  variety,  richness  and  beauty  these  numerous  species, 
belonging  to  so  many  and  widely  differing  families  of  plants, 
must  impart  to  the  forests  of  this  State,  and  what  a  vast 
mine  of  wealth  they  must  become  in  the  near  future. 

Of  the  twenty  kinds  of  timber  used  in  the  ship-yards  of 
New  York,  nearly  all  are  found  in  the  forests  of  this  State. 

SOILS. 

In  the  Eastern  section  the  soil  is  generally  sandy  and  of 
moderate  fertility,  (with  occasional  ridges  very  sandy  and 
sterile;)  but  along  the  streams  are  wide  bottoms,  and  stretch- 
ing out  many  miles  from  the  bays  and  sounds,  immense 
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level  tracts  of  clayey  loam  of  great  depth  and  fertility,  pro- 
ducing twenty  to  thirty  bushels  of  wheat,  or  a  bale  of  cotton 
to  the  acre.  And  on  the  flattish  swells,  between  the  mouths 
of  the  great  rivers,  and  around  the  margins  of  the  lakes  are 
vast  tracts  of  swamp  lauds,  covered  with  dense  forests,  of  a 
dark  peat}'  soil  of  great  depth  and  inexhaustible  fertility, 
producing  the  largest  crops,  (fifty  to  seventy-five  bushels  of 
corn,)  for  one  hundred  years  in  succession  without  manure. 
In  the  Middle  and  Western  districts,  the  region  of  pre- 
dominant oak  growth,  the  soils  are  of  every  variety  of  com- 
position, and  every  grade  of  fertility.  They  may  be  gen- 
erally described  as  clayey  and  gravelly  loams,  except  the 
river  bottoms,  which  are  clayey,  and  sandy  loams.  As  these 
soils  are  for  the  most  part  derived  from  underlying  granitic 
rocks  bjr  simple  chemical  decomposition,  they  are  arranged 
in  parallel  North-easterly  zones  of  fertile  and  poor  soils,  but 
all  capable  of  indefinite  improvement  by  the  hand  of  intel- 
ligent husbandry.  This  great  variety  of  soils,  together 
with  the  wide  range  of  climatic  conditions,  gives  rise  to 
the  greatest  variety  of  natural  products,  and  lays  the  foun- 
dation for  an  immense  range  of  agricultural  productions. 
One  remarkable  feature  of  the  mountain  section  is  that  the 
highest  ranges  and  peaks  are  covered  with  soil,  and  heavy 
forests  crown  their  highest  summits  and  steepest  declivities. 

POPULATION. 

North  Carolina  came  out  of  the  Revolution  of  1776  with  a 
population  of  nearly  400,000.  The  settlers  came  originally 
from  England,  Scotland,  the  North  of  Ireland  and  Holland, 
many  of  them  by  way  of  Pennsylvania  and  other  Northern 
States.  Since  the  Revolution  there  has  been  less  influx  of 
population  from  other  States  than  efflux  South-westward  to 
the  new  States,  and  very  little  immigration  from  Europe. 
Being  the  third  in  population  among  the  original  13  States, 
it  is  now  14th  among  37,  numbering  in  1870, 
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White, 678,670 

Colored, 392,891 

Total, 1,071,361 

This  number  is  about  50,000  less  than  it  would  have  been 
but  for  the  late  war,  judging  from  the  previous  rate  of  in- 
crease. The  number  of  foreign  born  citizens  will  not  exceed 
5,000  or  6,000 ;  it  was  3,029  in  1870.  These  are  mostly  from 
Germany  and  Britain. 

s-- 

INDUSTRIES. 

Agriculture  has  always  been  the  chief  and  almost  exclu- 
sive occupation  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina — agricul- 
ture and  the  few  simple  manufacturing  and  other  subsidi- 
ary occupations.  But  within  a  generation  or  two,  several 
branches  of  manufactures  have  grown  up  to  some  impor- 
tance, especially  those  of  Turpentine,  Cotton,  Tobacco,  Iron 
and  Lumber.  Mining  has  also  received  a  considerable  im- 
pulse within  the  last  fifty  years,  especially  in  Iron,  Gold, 
Copper,  and  to  some  extent,  Coal,  Mica  and  Corundum. 

AGRICULTURE. 

■i 

Four-fifths  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  agricultural  in- 
dustries. 

Of  the  thirty  millions  of  acres  of  territory,  twenty  mil- 
lions are  included  in  farms,  and  about  five  millions  only  in 
cultivation. 

The  number  of  farms  is  about  95,000 ;  their  average  size 
212  acres,  nearly  two-thirds  of  them  having  less  than  50 
acres,  and  four-fifths  coutain  less  than  100  acres;  and  only 
about  100  exceed  1,000  acres,  or  a  little  more  than  one  in  a 
thousand.  These  facts  reveal  the  existence  of  one  of  the 
most  favorable  conditions  for  agricultural  prosperity  and 
general  thrift. 


The  habits  of  the  people  have  been  agricultural  from  the 
beginning;  land  being  very  cheap  and  the  population  scat- 
tered, the  great  marts  and  markets  of  the  world,  until  re- 
cently, distant  and  difficult  of  access,  the  principal  forms  of 
agriculture  very  profitable,  and  the  conditions  of  climate 
and  soil  being  favorable  for  the  production  of  a  great  va- 
riety of  crops,  almost  every  crop  grown  in  the  United  States 
being  produced  here,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  columns  of 
the  Census  Reports. 

Half  of  the  territory  of  the  State  is  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  Cotton. 

2'obacco  is  the  principal  market  crop  of  at  least  one-third 
of  the  State — more  than  half  of  the  Middle,  and  all  of  the 
Western  district.  The  product  as  given  by  the  Census  of 
1870,  is  still  small  compared  with  what  it  was  before  the 
war,  but  is  extending  ver}'  rapidly,  and  the  quality  is  good, 
the  soils  of  more  than  a  dozen  counties  producing  the  high- 
est grades  in  the  United  States,  (often  worth  in  the  market 
from  §1  to  $2  per  pound,)  the  product  of  a  single  acre  fre- 
quently reaching  $500  and  $600. 

The  Grains,  (cereals,)  of  all  latitudes  flourish  in  one  or 
another,  or  all  of  the  three  districts. 

Maize,  (Indian  corn,)  is  the  most  valuable  crop  of  the 
State,  in  quantity,  in  cost  of  labor  and  of  land  devoted  to  its 
culture,  and  in  the  variety  and  importance  of  its  uses,  the  pro- 
duct of  some  single  counties  rising  to  half  a  million  bushels, 
and  of  a  single  farm  to  120,000  bushels. 

Wheat  is  an  important  crop  in  every  section  of  the  State, 
flourishing  alike  on  the  clayey  champaigns  of  the  extreme 
East,  and  the  high  plateaus  of  the  mountain  section,  being 
exported  in  considerable  quantities  from  all  the  sections. 
Oats,  Rye,  Barley  and  Buckwheat  of  the  best  quality  are 
produced  in  the  mountain  section,  but  their  culture  extends, 
especially  that  of  the  first  two,  through  the  Middle  and 
Eastern  sections,  some  of  the  best  wheat  counties  in  the 
State  being  found  on  the  North  shore  of  Albemarle  Sound. 
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1  he  Grasses,  (including  Clover,)  flourish  best  in  the  moun- 
tain region  and  are  found  here  in  the  greatest  variety  and 
perfection ;  those  most  cultivated  are,  (besides  Clover,) 
Timothy  (Alopecurus  pratensis,)  Orchard  Grass,  (Dactylis 
glomerata,)  Blue  Grass,  (Poa  pratensis,  and  Herd  Grass, 
(Agrostis  vulgaris).  But  Clover  and  Orchard  Grass  are 
cultivated  successfully  and  easily  throughout  the  middle 
region,  and  in  proper  soils  also  in  the  Eastern  counties. 
Native  (wild)  grasses  abound  in  the  Eastern  as  well  as  the 
mountain  region  and  form  good  natural  pasturage,'  upon 
which  in  ordinary  seasons,  cattle  and  sheep  keep  in  good 
condition  throughout  the  year,  so  that  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able pursuits  in  either  section  is  cattle  and  sheep  raising ; 
and  there  is  no  part  of  the  State  where  these  occupations 
are  not  profitable,  whenever  pursued  intelligently;  but  the 
mountain  district  is  pre- eminently  adapted  to  this  branch 
of  husbandry  and  to  Dairy  Farming  and  Cheese  Making.  The 
latter  industry  has  been  introduced  within  a  few  years  on 
the  co-operative  or  New  York  plan,  and  has  taken  root  in 
several  counties.  This  region  offers  advantages  over  any 
other  part  of  the  continent,  especially  in  the  cheapness  of 
land,  favorable  conditions  of  climate  and  proximity  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  to  the  world's  markets. 

Grapes,  The  whole  of  this  State  is  notably  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  the  gra  e  and  the  manufacture  of  wine.  The 
proof  of  this  is,  first,  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  best 
American  grapes  originated  within  its  territory,  such  as 
the  Catawba,  Lincoln,  Isabella,  Scuppernong,  &c;  second, 
the  testimony  of  the  best  observers  and  growers  of  the  Ohio 
Valley,  and  of  the  whole  country,  and  third  and  chiefly,  the 
success  of  the  few  intelligent  experiments  that  have  been 
made.  And  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  considerations 
of  climate,  which  are  demonstrably  known  to  control  this 
industry.  In  the  remarks  on  climate  it  was  shown  that  the 
larger  part  of  this  State  corresponds  in  this  important  re- 
spect to  middle  and  Northern  Italy,  and   to   middle  and 
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Southern  France.  On  this  suhject  Humbolt  observes, 
(Cosmos,)  "  we  find  that  in  order  to  procure  potable  wine  it 
is  requisite  that  the  mean  annual  heat  should  exceed  49°, 
that  the  winter  temperature  should  be  upward  of  33°,  and 
the  mean  summer  temperature  upward  of  64°,"  and  he  cites 
Bordeaux,  France,  for  which  these  figures  are  57°,  43°,  71°  : 
for  this  State,  to  repeat,  they  are  59°,  43°,  75°.  When  this 
subject  shall  be  taken  up  in  a  practical,  and  intelligent  and 
business-like  wajr,  by  persons  who  understand  its  regulative 
conditions,  there  remains  no  room  to  doubt  that  this  will 
become  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  State. 

Fruits.  Apples,  peaches,  pears,  &c,  grow  in  all  parts  of 
the  State  ;  but  the  middle  and  western  sections  are  among 
the  finest  fruit-growing  regions  of  the  continent. 

Cranberries  grow  wild  in  great  abundance  in  the  swamps 
and  marshes  of  the  coast  region,  and  of  the  mountains,  and 
there  are  vast  tracts  of  wild  land  which  are  well  adapted  to 
their  cultivation. 

Tea.  North  Carolina  tea  plant,  Yaupon,  (Ilex  cassine)  is 
a  native  of  the  sandy  regions  near  the  coast,  and  is  a  very 
good  substitute  for  black  tea,  when  properly  cured.  And 
the  Chinese  Tea  plant  flourishes  throughout  the  Eastern 
half  of  the  State,  seeding  and  propagating  itself  with  the 
luxuriance  of  a  native  ;  and  a  number  of  families  have  sup- 
plied their  own  tables  for  twenty  years. 

Silk.  The  adaptation  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  State 
to  the  culture  of  silk  was  demonstrated  by  the  early  colo- 
nists from  England,  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago;  and 
since  1839,  silk  has  been  produced  in  small  quantities  for 
domestic  consumption  in  each  of  its  geographical  divisions. 
But  a  new  impulse  has  been  given  to  this  industry  by  a  re- 
cent experiment  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Survey  at  Fayetteville,  by  French  and  Italian  ex- 
perts. The  product  was  equal  to  the  French  and  Italian 
silk.  And  the  recent  invention  of  an  improved  filature,  for 
reeling  the  silk  from  the  cocoons,  seems  to  remove  the  last 
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obstacle  to  the  permanent  establishment  and  indefinite  ex- 
pansion of  this  great  industry. 

The  Fisheries  of  the  Eastern  section  of  the  State  are  the 
most  important  and  extensive  of  the  whole  Atlantic  coast 
of  the  United  States.  The  rivers,  bays  and  sounds  abound 
with  shad,  herring,  mullet,  menhaden,  trout,  and  a  great 
many  other  species,  and  the  markets  of  the  Atlantic 
seaport  cities,  from  Norfolk  to  Boston,  are  supplied  from 
these  waters  from  March  to  May. 

The  cultivation  of  fish  has  received  a  great  impetus  with- 
in a  few  years  throughout  the  State,  and  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture has  been  charged  by  law  with  the  duty  of  restock- 
ing the  rivers  with  the  best  native  and  foreign  species,  and 
many  private  ponds  have  been  constructed. 

The  following  abbreviated  table  from  the  United  States 
Census  of  1860,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  range  of  agri- 
culture production  in  the  State : 

Cotton,  (1878,  about  200,000) 145,514  bales. 

Tobacco 32,853,250  pounds. 

Com 30,078,564  bushels. 

Wheat 4,743,706 

Oats 2,781,860 

Rye 436,856 

Rice 5,465,868  pounds. 

Orchard  Products $643,688 

Wool 883,473  pounds. 

Peas  and  Beans 1,932,204  bushels. 

Potatoes 830,565 

Sweet  Potatoes 6,340,039 

Molasses,  (1870,  655,743) 263,475  gallons. 

Honey 2,055,969  pounds. 

Flax 216,490 

Fisheries,  (1870) §265,838 

The  above  table  is  taken  from  the  census  of  1860,  because 
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it  represents  the  present  production  much  more  nearly  than 
that  of  1S70,  in  which  the  effects  of  the  war  were  still  very 
visible. 

The  leading  market  crops,  as  seen  from  the  table,  are  Cot- 
ton and  Tobacco,  and  the  culture  of  both  is  rapidly  extend- 
ing, and  after  them  the  bread  crops,  Maize,  (Indian  Corn)  and 
"Wheat,  are  most  largely  cultivated,  and  to  some  extent  ex- 
ported. 

,  Potatoes  are  most  abundant  in  the  mountain  section,  where 
the}'  are  of  the  finest  quality,  and  might  be  produced  in 
immense  quantities,  and  doubtless  will  be  as  soon  as  rail- 
road facilities  shall  bring  them  better  within  the  reach  of 
markets. 

7he  Siveet  Potato  is  a  crop  of  great  importance,  especially 
in  the  Eastern  section,  where  it  yields  immensely,  growing 
well  even  on  thin  soils.  The  crop  of  1870  was  just  half  that 
of  1860,  and  four  times  that  of  the  Irish  potato,  whose  place 
it  supplies. 

The  Sweet  Potato  contains  more  starch  and  twice  as 
much  sugar  as  the  Irish,  the  latter  exceeding  it  in  fat  and 
especially  in  albumen.  It  is  very  much  used,  and  found 
very  profitable  for  fattening  hogs,  and  is  latterly  steamed 
and  dried  by  machinery,  and  ground  into  flour. 

In  addition  to  the  products  above  set  down  as  the  most 
important,  the  Census  tables  show  that  a  great  many  other 
articles  are  produced  in  considerable  quantities,  enough  to 
show  the  adaptations  of  the  climate  and  soil,  if  the  energies 
of  the  people  were  not  directed  mainly  to  the  production  of 
two  or  three  market  crops.  Among  these  may  be  enumer- 
ated Sugar,  (both  cane  and  maple,)  Wax,  Hops,  Wine,  But- 
ter, Cheese,  Barley  and  Buckwheat,  previously  mentioned, 
and  Live  Stock.  The  present  estimated  value  of  annual 
farm  products  is  about  §70,000,000. 
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MANUFACTORIES. 


Agriculture  being  the  leading  occupation,  as  above  stated, 
Manufactures  occupy  an  altogether  secondary  and  subordi- 
nate place.  But  the  facilities  for  many  branches  of  manu- 
facture are  unsurpassed.  Among  the  advantages  may  be 
mentioned:  first,  the  unlimited  water  power  developed  by 
the  large  rivers  (previously  described,)  and  their  tributa- 
ries, in  their  flow  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  through-  a 
descent,  (many  of  them)  of  one  thousand  feet;  second,  the 
abundance  and  wide  distribution  of  fuel ;  third,  the  wide 
range  and  great  abundance  of  raw  materials  at  hand,  as 
Cotton,  Tobacco,  Lumber  of  all  sorts,  Iron  ores  and  a  great 
variety  of  farm  products;  fourth,  the  abundance  and  cheap- 
ness of  labor,  as  compared  with  the  Northern  States ;  fifth, 
facilities  for  producing  everj'thing  required  by  a  manufac- 
turingpopulation,  and  sixth,  a  favoring  climate — no  obstruc- 
tive ice.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  those  few  capitalists  who 
have  embarked  in  enterprises  of  this  sort  find  them  very 
profitable;  as  for  example,  the  cotton  manufacturer,  whose 
profits  often  exceed  twenty  per  cent. 

The  following  list  of  manufactures  will  show  that  already 
some  attention  has  been  diverted  from  the  production  of 
cotton  and  tobacco  to  the  more  profitable  business  of  con- 
verting these  and  other  agricultural  products  into  more  val- 
uable forms. 


KIND. 

NUMBER. 

VALUE  OF  ANNUAL  PRODUCTS. 

Cotton, 

55 

(now  about)  \ 

2,000,000 

Tobacco, 

150 

a         n 

2,000,000 

Turpentine 

147 

(in   1870) 

2,338,309 

Lumber, 

533 

(t 

2,107,314 

Fisheries, 

42 

a 

265,813 

Iron,  Wool, 

Paper, 

Wood,  Leather, 

&c,    " 

13,315,636 

§22,027,072 
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The  manufactories  of  cotton  and  tobacco  are  multiplying 
rapidly,  having  increased  about  fifty  per  cent,  since  1870. 

It  will  be  observed  by  comparing  the  products  of  the  dif- 
ferent States,  that  in  one  article,  Turpentine,  (Naval  Stores,) 
this  State  produces  two-thirds  of  the  total  made  in  the 
United  States. 

Of  course  many  of  these  annual  products  have  been  greatly 
reduced  by  the  late  war.  And  a  large  number  of  manufac- 
tures for  domestic  consumption  are  not  specified — manu- 
factures in  wood,  iron,  leather,  &c,  as  of  buggies,  wagons, 
agricultural  implements,  furniture,  railroad  machinery  and 
rolling  stock,  shoes  and  many  others. 

MARKETS. 

The  distance  to  New  York  from  the  termini  of  the  rail- 
roads and  canals  and  from  the  navigable  waters  of  the  East, 
is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  Western  part  of  New  York 
State,  and  the  facilities  for  reaching  that  mart  are  much 
greater — by  railroad,  by  Chesapeake  Bay  and  by  the  ocean 
route — lines  of  steamers  from  Norfolk  and  the  other  Eastern 
ports.  And  there  are  lines  of  steamers  from  Norfolk  to 
Europe  direct. 

PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

The  State  had  a  complete  system  of  public  education  be- 
fore the  war  and  a  school  fund  of  §2,500,000.  A  new  system 
has  been  inaugurated,  which  is  supported  by  taxation,  and 
is  gradually  getting  into  working  order  again,  and  no 
doubt  in  a  few  years  will  be  in  full  operation. 

RELIGION. 

The  people  of  North  Carolina  are  almost  entirely  Protes- 
tant, of  various  denominations;  but  all  sects  are  equally 
free  before  the  law. 
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TAXATION. 


The  valuation  of  property  for  taxation  is  very  low,  real 
estate  at  not  over  one-third,  and  personal  property  about 
the  same.  The  rate  this  year  is  less  than  forty  cents  on  the 
hundred  dollars  :  and  under  the  arrangement  to  commute 
and  settle  the  State  debt,  this  is  reduced  to  about  §7,000,000. 

THE    PRICE    OF    LAND 

varies  with  the  distance  from  market  and  fertility.  The 
price  of  average  qualities  is  from  three  to  ten  dollars  per 
acre.  Good  cotton  and  tobacco  soils  may  be  had  at  these 
rates  in  large  quantities;  soils  capable  of  producing,  with 
intelligent  culture,  §100  to  §500  per  acre,  and  actually 
yielding  at  those  rates  in  many  cases. 

The  Swamp  Lands  of  the  East  contain  immense  quanti- 
ties of  land  of  the  highest  fertility,  requiring  only  drainage 
and  clearing  of  timber  to  render  it  capable  of  producing  a 
bale  of  cotton  or  fifty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  Large 
bodies  of  these  lands  are  owned  by  the  Public  School  Board, 
and  are  held  at  §1  and  less  per  acre. 

Mountain  lands  are  purchasable  in  large  tracts  at  50  cents 
to  §1  per  acre.  These  are  good  grazing  lands  and  'heavily 
timbered,  much  of  them  having  a  fertile  soil,  but  moun- 
tainous, and  for  the  most  part  admirably  adapted  to  grazing 
purposes.  The  best  quality  of  improved  farming  lands  are 
§15  to  §25,  in  exceptional  cases  selling  for  §40  and  §50. 

IMMIGRATION. 

Many  immigrants  have  come  into  the  State  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  chiefly  from  Canada  and  the  North- 
ern States,  and  from  Scotland,  England  and  Holland,  at- 
tracted by  cheap  lands  and  an  admirable  climate.  There  is 
a  universal  disposition  among  all  classes  to  welcome  immi- 
grants from  all  quarters.  And  special  arrangements  can  be 
made  with  the  railroad  companies,  securing  a  reduction  of 
fares  and  freights. 
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NORTHERN  SETTLERS. 


A  VOICE  IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  SOUTH. 


On  the  14th  day  of  December,  1879,  Mr.  N.  Dumont,  a  Northern  man 
who  had  settled  in  business  in  Charlotte,  N.  C,  about  two  years  before, 
caused  to  be  printed  and  circulated  through  the  press  of  the  South,  and 
by  mail,  to  such  Northern  residents  whose  names  he  could  find,  this  circu 
lar  letter,  viz  : 

Charlotte,  N.  C,  Dec.  14,  1878. 

"  Dear  Sir  : — I  have  consulted  with  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  have 
moved  from  New  York,  New  Hampshire  and  other  Northern  States,  and 
settled  in  this  State,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  since  the  war,  many  of 
them  ex-Union  soldiers  ;  I  myself  am  from  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
The  conclusion  we  have  arrived  at  is  that  Northern  men  who  have  settled 
in  the  South  have  in  their  hands  the  solution  of  the  question  as  to  whether 
any  considerable  number  of  good  Northern  men  and  active  Northern  cap- 
ital can  be  diverted  to  the  South.  Many  of  the  Northern  papers  are  giving 
wrong  notions  as  to  how  Northern  people  are  received.  You  know  many 
of  our  friends  will  not  put  much  faith  in  what  Southern  men  or  papers 
say  on  this  head.  We  who  have  consulted  upon  this  matter  deem  it  wise 
to  hold  a  Convention  of  Northern  men  only,  who  have  settled  South  since 
the  war — good,  fair  representative  men.  Your  name,  has  been  given  as 
such  an  one.  It  is  thought  wise  to  hold  this  Convention  about  January 
15th,  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  it  being  more  central  for  all.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  with  the  railroads  for  the  round  trip  at  one  fare.  Will  you  be 
kind  enough  to  signify  if  you  will  come  or  not,  and  if  you  cannot  come, 
please  address  me  a  letter  stating  your  views.  It  is  desired  in  the  Conven- 
tion to  prepare  a  statement  for  publication  in  Northern  papers,  setting  forth 
the  soil,  climate,  prices,  ease  of  making  a  living  and  social  treatment  Of 
the  individual  Northern  man.  It  is  not  desired  to  cover  any  question  of 
politics  or  extreme  views  of  any  kind. 

"  In  your  letter,  whether  of  acceptance  or  declination,  please  state  if 
you  were  in  the  Federal  army,  company  and  regiment  ;  where  you  moved 
from  to  your  present  residence,  and  how  long  you  have  resided  ct  j-vut 
present  whereabouts. 

"  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  the  earliest  day. 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 
"N.  DUMONT, 
"Charlotte,  N.  C." 
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The  sentiments  thereof  but  crystalized  the  thought  in  the  hearts  of 
Northern  residents  in  the  South,  which  only  sought  some  mode  of  expres- 
sion, and  in  response  thereto  at  noon,  on  the  15th  of  January,  1879,  75  to 
80  delegates,  representing  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia  and  Florida,  assembled  at  the  Opera  House  in  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
when  they  were  called  to  order,  the  call  read,  and  in  a  short  speech,  the 
causes  inspiring  the  call  were  stated. 

By  a  unanimous  vote,  the  Convention  was  organized  by  calling  Mr.  Du- 
mont  to  the  chair,  and  by  voting  the  following  named  gentlemen  Vice- 
Presidents  :  W.  B.  Middaugh  of  Danville,  Va. ;  A.  J.  Curtis,  San  Mateo, 
Fla  ;  P.  F.  Lawshe,  Gainsville,  Ga. ;  H.  Coykendall,  Black  Station,  S.  C. 

On  motion,  the  appointment  of  the  Secretaries  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  President,  and  Messrs.  R.  E.  McDonald  of  Charlotte,  Thos.  J.  Con- 
ger, of  Conger's  Station,  Iredell  county,  and  Capt.  John  E.  Woodhouse,  of 
Concord,  were  selected. 

COURTESIES  OF  THE   CITY. 

Shortly  after  the  organization  the  President  was  informed  that  a  com- 
mittee of  the  citizens  of  Charlotte  were  present  and  had  a  communication 
to  present  to  the  Convention.  Upon  invitation  of  the  chair  Hon.  B.  R. 
Smith,  Mayor  of  the  city,  came  forward,  and  after  a  brief  introduction  ex- 
tending to  the  members  of  the  Convention  the  hospitalities  of  the  city, 
announced  that  a  meeting  of  citizens  had  directed  a  committee,  of  which 
he  was  chairman,  to  present  a  resolution  of  welcome  to  the  Convention, 
which  he  presented  to  the  President. 

The  resolution  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  as  follows  : 

Whereas,  The  citizens  of  Charlotte  have  been  informed  that  certain 
citizens  from  the  North,  who  have  become  residents  of  this  and  other 
Southern  States,  contemplate  meeting  in  Convention  in  this  city  on  the 
15th  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  ma- 
terial resources,  and  social  and  political  condition  of  this  section  :  and 

Whereas,  It  is  the  desire  of  our  people  that  the  facts  in  this  Conven- 
tion shall  be  fair  and  fully  stated  by  men  who  have  come  among  us,  unin- 
fluenced by  the  prejudices  of  Southern  birth  ;  and 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  the  facts  will  be  so  stated  by  this  Conven- 
tion, without  regard  to  sectional  sympathies, 

Now,  therefore,  we,  the  undersigned  committee,  in  behalf  of  the  citizens 
of  Charlotte,  tender  to  the  delegates  of  this  Convention  a  cordial  welcome 
and  the  hospitalities  of  the  city,  and  request  our  chairman  to  present  this 
in  person  to  the  Convention. 

B.  R.  SMITH,  Chm'n. 
H.  C.  JONES, 

W.  J.  YATES, 

C.  DOWD, 

R.  M.  MILLER. 
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BUSINESS   AND  EXFRSSIONS  OP   MEMBERS. 

The  commuQication,  as  well  as  the  remarks  of  the  Mayor,  were  received, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  answer  to  both. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  next  thing  in  order  would  be  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  on  resolutions  to  prepare  business  for  the  Convention. 

The  President  said  before  proceeding  to  this,  he  would  prefer  to  hear  an 
expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the  delegates  on  the  subject  of  the  call. 

In  reply  to  this  suggestion  Mr.  J.  C.  Bates,  of  Union  county,  addressed 
the  Convention  at  some  length.  He  was  pleased  with  the  idea  of  the  Con- 
vention at  first,  and  was  satisfied  it  could  be  made  the  instrument  of  great 
good.  He  was  in  favor  of  taking  local  rather  than  general  views.  It 
would  not  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  Convention  to  attempt  to  speak  of 
that  whereof  it  did  not  know  and  had  not  seen,  but  to  confine  its  assertions 
to  what  had  come  under  the  observation  of  the  delegates.  He  also  thought 
all  questions  of  politics  should  be  excluded.  He  himself  was  a  miner  in 
Union  county.  He  had  always  received  the  kindest  possible  treatment  while 
in  Charlotte,  and  since  he  and  his  family  had  resided  in  Union  county. 

He  believed  that  North  Carolina  possessed  special  advantages  to  an  ag- 
ricultural people,  and  was  satisfied  that  the  mines  in  this  section  of  the 
State  could  be  worked  to  great  advantage.  He  said  further  that  as  a  sheep 
growing  country  the  Piedmont  region  of  North  Carolina  could  not  be  sur- 
passed. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Bollman,  of  Polk  county,  N.  C,  formerly  of  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
next  spoke.  He  said  that  so  far  as  the  treatment  of  Northern  settlers  by 
Southern  people  were  concerned,  he  hardly  thought  it  was  necessary  to 
touch  upon  that  question.  Since  he  came  here  eight  years  ago,  he  had  ex- 
perienced one  continued  expression  of  kindness.  He  had  1,100  acres  of 
land  in  Spartanburg  county,  S.  C,  and  600  where  he  lived — more  land  than 
he  wanted.  One  hundred  acres  of  it  would  support  a  family  the  size  of 
his  own.*  He  himself  felt  the  need  of  active,  intelligent  men  to  settle 
on  it  and  cultivate  it.  The  great  need  of  his  section  was  public  schools 
for  the  dissemination  of  general  information.  If  the  people  knew  better 
they  would  certainly  do  better. 

Mr.  Cushing,  of  Lincoln  county,  N.  C,  followed,  saying  that  he  had 
come  to  North  Carolina  under  the  most  unfavorable  auspices  possible — as 
a  yankee  soldier,  his  company  having  been  disbanded  in  the  South.  If  the 
people  had  treated  him  any  better,  it  would  have  made  a  fool  of  him. 
Thry  would  treat  the  most  galvanized  yankee  the  same  way.  Why  it  was 
that  Northern  people  kept  on  talking  about  this  thing,  he  couldn't  for  the 
life  of  him  see.  He  said  we  could  offer  them  everything  but  equal  advan- 
tages in  public  schools,  and  we  were  improving  in  this  particular. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Hoyt,  now  of  Earlsville,  S.  C,  said  he  had  beea  engaged 
in  real  estate  business  for  some  years,  and  had  looked  forward  to  this  Con- 
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vention  with  high  hopes.  He  had  found  as  many  weil  disposed  and  Chris- 
tian people  at  his  present  home  as  anywhere  he  had  ever  lived.  He  had 
received  hundreds  of  letters  asking  the  questions  which  it  was  proposed 
that  this  Convention  should  answer.  At  this-  point  he  read  a  letter  from 
Mr.  L.  N.  Wilcox,  late  of  Pennsylvania,  who,  in  speaking  of  the  advan- 
tages which  the  South  offered,  said  that  he  would  rather  embark  in  busi- 
ness with  $5,000  in  the  South  than  with  $25,000  in  the  North.  He  now 
owned  three  hundred  acres  of  bottom  land  in  Polk  county,  which  he 
would  not  sell  for  $150  per  acre. .  Mr.  Hoyt  said  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
climate,  soil  and  general  character  of  the  country  in  North  Carolina  af- 
forded as  good  homes  as  could  be  found  anywhere.  He  also  believed  that 
any  prejudices  which  Northern  men  might  have  would  be  removed  by  a  res- 
idence in  the  South. 

At  this  point,  in  the  proceedings,  a  motion  was  made  and  carried  that  the 
Chair  appoint  a  Committee  on  Resolutions,  to  draft  the  views  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following: 

Rev.  Dr.  Mattoon,  President  of  Biddle  University,  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
formerly  of  New  York. 

A.  J.  Curtis,  of  San  Mateo,  Fla.,  formerly  of  New  York. 

H.  Coykendall,  of  Black's  Station,  S.  C,  formerly  of  Des  Moines,  la. 

W.  B.  Middaugh,  of  Danville,  Va.,  formerly  of  Pennsylvania. 

H.  D.  Ingersoll,  of  Loudsville,  Ga.,  formerly  of  New  York. 

The  Committee  then  retired  to  prepare  the  resolutions. 

Several  other  short  addresses  were  made  in  the  same  strain  as  those  al- 
ready reported. 

The  Convention  then,  on  motion,  adjourned  to  meet  at  3  o'clock  to  hear 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

When  the  Convention  re-assembled  in  the  afternoon,  a  communication 
was  read  from  Northern  citizens  of  Newbern,  N.  O,  and  subsequently  one 
from  those  resident  in  Mooresville,  and  also  from  Highlands  in  Macon 
county,  N.  C,  and  from  Mecklenburg  county,  N.  C,  setting  forth  the  ad- 
vantages which  these  localities  offered  to  settlers,  and  on  motion,  these 
communications  were  ordered  to  be  filed  with  the  proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing.    These  documents  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

BEPOUT   OF   THE   COMMITTEE. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions,  through  its  Chairman,  Rev.  Dr.  Mattoon, 
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announced  that  it  was  prepared  to  report,  and  the  Convention  decided  to 
vote  on  the  resolutions  seriatim. 

The  Committee  offered  the  following  for  adoption: 

To  the  People  of  ike  Several  Commonwealths  Com/posing  the  United  States  of 
America  : 

"We,  the  representatives  of  Northern  settlers  in  the  Southern  States,  and 
being  ourselves  immigrants  from  localities  in  the  Northern  States  to  the  re- 
spective States  following  our  individual  signatures,  in  Convention  assem- 
bled, do  call  your  attention  to  the  following,  feeling  assured  that  cool 
judgment  upon  the  facts  shown  will  set  in  flow  the  currents  of  reason,  and 
action  will  follow  reasoning  without  prejudice.  We  prefer  to  make  find- 
ings specifically  and  at  length,  and  we  find  : 

1st.  That  in  the  States  of  our  former  homes  there  exists  an  active  prej- 
udice against  the  South,  and  its  people  ;  that  this  prejudice  is  mighty  in  its 
influence  for  evil  on  the  nation  ;  that  by  and  through  it  the  conditions  of 
the  country  are  largely  disquieted  ;  that  it  is  fomented  and  kept  alive  for 
ends  ulterior  to  the  common  weal ;  that  the  real  interests  of  the  nation  are 
kept  out  of  sight  in  keeping  alive  this  prejudice.  That  much  of  this  prej- 
udice, if  not  all  of  it,  is  due  mainly  to  wrong  information  concerning  (and 
partial  or  total  ignorance  of)  the  facts  existing  in  a  large  portion  of  the 
South. 

2d.  That  in  the  portions  of  the  South  in  which  we  reside,  the  right  of 
any  man,  from  no  matter  where,  to  express  publicly  as  well  as  privately 
his  opinion  upon  any  subject  and  of  every  nature,  is  nowhere  and  in  no 
manner  restrained.  That  all  laws  are  well  administered  and  as  truly  en- 
forced against  the  wrong-doer  as  in  any  part  of  any  State  of  the  Union. 

3d.  That  any  man  who  has  so  conducted  himself  at  his  former  home  as 
to  win  the  regard  of  honest  men  and  decent  people,  by  pursuing  the  same 
course  of  life  in  the  South,  does  gain  and  keep  the  regard  and  respect  of  all 
people,  regardless  of  any  question  of  politics  or  religious  faith ;  and  we 
further  find  that  being  a  Northern  man  is  certainly  no  disadvantage. 

4th.  That  every  citizen  recognizes  that  he  is  amenable  to  the  law,  and 
that  local  self-government  is  as  much  required  and  encroachments  upon 
these  as  much  deplored  as  in  any  State,  North,  East  or  West. 

5th.  We  find,  too,  that  persons  foisted  themselves  upon  the  polity  of  the 
South,  and  by  their  conduct  cast  discredit  upon  the  Northern  name. 

6th.  Those  of  us  who  were  in  the  army  of  the  Union  never  for  a  mo- 
ment pretended  to  think  of  denying  our  uniform  or  the  old  cause.  The 
Confederate  soldier  has  always  evinced  the  true  soldier  instinct  in  the  grasp 
of  those  who  were  his  enemies  in  war. 

7th.  That  considering  reputed  outrages,  if  these  were  carefully  sifted,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  complainants  for  like  acts  would  have  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  any  people  under  like  provocation. 
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BUSINESS  AND  SOCIAL  RELATIONS. 

8th.  We  find  that  in  the  business  relations  the  ex-Confederate  is  wiTling 
to  sell  his  land  on  time  to  Northern  men,  even  to  people  who  could  not 
get  the  same  accommodations  at  the  North,  East  or  West.  We  find,  too, 
that  in  the  ramifications  of  business  they  endorse  our  notes  and  bank  paper, 
and  are  not  over-anxious  or  inquisitive  on  questions  of  extension,  and 
they  frequently  say,  "It  is  as  much  our  interest  as  yours  that  you  should 
succeed  and  by  your  success  help  fill  the  country  with  thrifty  people." 

9th.  That  as  neighbors  they  visit  our  firesides  and  welcome  us  to  the 
privileges  of  public  worship,  and  sympathize  in  our  sorrows  and  afflic- 
tions; that  they  admire  sturdy  integrity  and  real  principle;  that  their  defi- 
nition of  what  these  things  are  corresponds  with  the  idea  of  the  same  our 
neighbors  in  the  North  held  in  common  with  us.  We  find  that  we  are  not 
tabooed  nor  subjected  to  any  kind  of  persecution  for  proper  conduct  or  good 
Northern  ideas  or  principles,  and  though  differing  from  many  of  our 
Southern  neighbors  on  many  essential  questions  in  politics  and  otherwise, 
we  have  lived  and  prospered  here  among  them,  they  knowing  these  dif- 
ferences. 

NEEDS  OF   THE  SOUTH. 

10th.  We  find  that  the  South  needs  more  people  badly,  and  that  none 
appreciate  it  more  than  the  native  population,  and  that  they  ar-s  willing  to 
offer  fair  inducements  to  industrious  people  to  come  and  settle  among  them_ 
If  residence  among  a  people  and  having  daily  social  and  business  contact 
with  them  means  anything,  then  we  ask  a  fair  consideration  by  all  people 
of  the  facts  we  herein  find,  and  that  at  least  the  same  credit  be  given  to 
our  statements  that  is  given  to  the  unsupported  statements  so  swift  in  their 
mission  of  dissension  and  misrepresentation. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  EASTERN  OR  ATLANTIC  SLOPE 

11th.  That  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  Richmond,  Va.,  to  Raleigh,  N.  O, 
thence  to  Columbia,  S.  C,  thence  to  Tallahassee,  in  Florida,  the  country 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  South  Atlantic  States  contains  a  vast  extent  of 
rich  alluvial  lands,  fine  sandy  loams,  a  considerable  extent  of  swamp  and 
arid  sand,  heavy  forests  of  pine  and  cypress,  fine  fisheries  and  harbors, 
important  water  powers  and  vast  beds  of  marl  and  shell;  that  in  this  sea- 
slope  belt,  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Gulf,  is  grown  all  products  that  are 
grown  in  any  of  the  States  of  the  North,  and  in  addition  fine  qualities  of 
tobacco,  cotton  and  rice,  while  South  of  Savannah  the  bannaua  and  other 
tropical  fruits  add  their  value. 
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THE  FOOT  HILLS,  OR  PIEDMONT  BELT. 

12th.  That  about  60  miles  westward  of  the  line  given,  the  country  grad- 
ually rises,  and  at  about  the  line  given  becomes  gently  undulating,  and 
assumes  its  distinctive  character,  as  the  foot  hills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  range 
of  mountains,  and  becomes  the  country  known  as  the  Piedmont  belt,  and 
is  comprised  in  that  strip  of  country  lying  to  the  West  of  the  line  given, 
for  an  average  distance  of  about  150  miles,  in  some  parts  narrower  and  in 
others  slightly  wider,  its  Eastern  limits  having  an  altitude  of  from  300  to 
400  feet,  rising  by  gradations  to  a  height  of  from  900  to  1,100  feet  on  its 
Eastern  line.  Within  this  Piedmont  belt  are  forests  of  oak,  ash,  hickory, 
walnut,  maple,  beech,  birch,  all  the  hard  woods,  with  yellow  pine  and 
occasional  belts  on  the  higher  ridges  of  white  pine.  Rivers  and  creeks 
afford,  with  their  tributaries,  abundant  water,  and  these  streams  fail  not, 
neither  go  dry. 

WATER  POWER  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

Abundant  water  powers,  large  numbers  of  them  averaging  from  twelve 
to  twenty  feet,  and  many  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  feet,  and  others  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  natural  fall,  on  streams  having  a 
width  of  from  one  hundred  to  seven  hundred  feet.  Some  of  these  water 
powers  have  cotton  and  woolen  mills  thereon,  and  an}'  one  wishing  to  be 
interested,  can  be  shown  that  these  are.  paying  handsomely.  The  soil  is 
generally  a  red  clay  or  mulatto  or  chocolate  land,  grey  loam  and  black 
soil.  The  bottom  lands  yield  largely;  those  of  the  uplands  moderately  on 
the  kind  of  culture  hitherto  followed  in  the  South — which  is  in  no  degree 
up  to  the  Northern  standard,  yet  owing  to  ease  of  transportation  to  market, 
shortness  of  lines  aud  the  kindness  of  the  climate,  the  money  value  of  all 
crops  exceeds  that  of  the  fields  of  Kansas  or  Minnesota 


A.  We  find  in  this  belt,  mines  of  gold,  iron,  copper,  coal,  limestone, 
mica,  barytes,  mineral  paint,  corundum,  etc.,  etc.,  which,  if  worked  with 
the  assiduity  and  appliances  as  elsewhere,  would  furnish  labor  to  a  vast 
population,  and  equal  in  yield  to  those  of  other  States  more  known  to 
popular  report. 

CLIMATES,    INSECTS. 

B.  We  find  the  climate  of  this  belt  salubrious,  invigorating  and  restoring; 
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that  its  summer  temperature  is  lower  and  cooler  by  several  degrees  than  at 
the  North;  that  gentle  breezes  keep  the  summers  restful;  that  droughts  or 
failure  of  crops  are  unknown;  that  insects  and  pests  destructive  to  crops 
have  no  existence;  that  the  winters  are  moderate  and  short;  that  animal 
life  is  easily  supported  without  expensive  methods  of  care  and  constant 
working  to  feed  the  labor  of  the  summer  away;  that  here  man  works  for 
himself  and  his,  and  not  for  his  brutes;  that  there  is  no  month  in  the  year 
but  that  out  of  door  labor  on  the  farm  can  be  done,  and  plowing  is  not 
ordinarily  interferred  with  by  frost  or  snow. 

HEALTHPULNE8S. 

C.  We  find  the  country  healthful,  well  drained  and  singularly  free  from 
ague,  malarious  fevers  and  malignant  disease;  and,  where  any  such  cases 
have  occurred  it  will  be  found  due  to  neglected  local  causes,  such  as  dams 
in  marshy  places,  obstructed  ponds  causing  back-flows  and  consequent 
stagnation. 

PRODUCTS. 

D.  We  find  that  cotton,  tobacco,  all  the  cereals,  the  apple,  peach,  fig, 
pomegranate,  all  varieties  of  fruit,  the  grape  and  various  berries  thrive 
and  mature  finely — the  peach  bearing  in  three  years  from  the  seed.  That 
the  tame  grasses  are  grown  with  slight  effort,  and  are  a  profitable  crop; 
that  sheep,  cattle  and  swine  pay  handsomely. 

E.  We  find  that  all  occupations  pursued  for  profit,  whether  in  trade, 
law,  agriculture,  mechanics,  manufactures,  when  pursued  here  with  the 
same  persistency  and  methods  as  in  other  countries,  yield  as  large  returns 
with  less  strain. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  COUNTRY  AND  TABLE  LANDS. 

13th.  We  find  that  to  the  West  of  the  Piedmont  belt  is  a  vast  extent  of 
mountain  country  nearly  200  miles  in  width.  This  is  composed  of  high 
table  lands,  rich  in  natural  grasses  of  most  succulent  character;  fine  moun- 
tain slopes,  not  too  precipitous,  and  narrow  valleys  of  the  most  productive 
kind.  The  altitude  of  the  country  is  from  1,100  to  2,300  feet  above  the 
sea;  its  atmosphere  is  singularly  rare  and  pure.  Fine  mineral  springs 
abound,  and  these  districts  have  already  attained  eminence  as  health  and 
pleasure  resorts.  It  contains  mountains  and  spurs,  cascades  and  other 
scenic  details  which  give  it  note  for  the  grand  and  picturesque.  Its  for- 
ests comprise  all  the  woods  enumerated  in  the  Piedmont  range.  It  is  more 
sparsely  settled  than  the  Eastern  range,  and  much  of  it  is  remote 
from  lines  of  travel.     It  is  rich  in  all  kinds   of   mineral  wealth,  and   its 
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mines  of  copper,  mica,  iron  and  corundum  are  yielding  handsome  profits 
to  their  operators.  Owing  to  its  altitude,  its  winter  climate  is  more  rigo- 
rous, though  the  winters  are  short.  "  There  are  narrow  zones  along  the 
flanks  of  various  mountain  ranges  known  as  frostless  belts.  They  vary 
from  a  few  rods  to  several  hundred  yards  in  width ;  these  boundaries  are 
very  narrowly  defined  and  remain  permanent."  Within  these  favored 
lines  fruits,  whether  of  the  tree,  vine  or  shrub,  are  never  struck  by  frost. 
Its  capacities  and  capabilities  for  stockgrowing,  its  ample  water  power,  its 
immense  forests  and  fine  lands,  its  healthful  climate  and  great  stretches  of 
unoccupied  cheap  lands  mark  it  as  a  stretch  of  country  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  vast  industrial  as  well  as  health-seeking  people. 

PRICES. 

14th.  We  find  that  through  any  of  these  several  distinctive  belts  of 
country  of  the  whole  South,  unimproved  lands  can  be  had  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  75  cents  to  $10  per  acre,  dependent  on  remoteness  from  town 
and  rail;  that  improved  lands  can  be  had  at  from  ?8  to  $50  per  acre. 

'  RAILWAYS. 

15th.  That  at  no  distant  day  the  lines  of  railway  now  reaching  from  the 
South  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  only  impeded  in  finding  their  way  through 
the  Blue  Ridge  mountains,  will  make  the  ports  of  Southern  States  the 
shipping  points  for  the  surplus  grain  and  meat  products  of  the  West,  rather 
than  follow  the  lines  to  the  Northern  seaboard  and  lakes  so  often  blockaded 
by  snow  in  the  transit,  and  arriving  late  and  partly  damaged  at  ice-bound 
ports. 

COTTON  MILLS  AT  WORK. 

16th.  That  manufactures  at  the  South  are  receiving  good  attention,  and 
that  more  than  ten  extensive  cotton  factories,  numbering  more  than  200,000 
spindles,  are  in  successful  operation  by  a  union  of  native  and  Northern 
capital,  and  that  several  hundreds  of  cotton  factories,  averaging  from  1,000 
to  10,000  spindles,  are  in  successful  and  profitable  operation  along  the 
water  courses,  with  abundant  room  for  other  and  larger  factories;  that 
these  factories  are  mainly  owned  and  managed  by  Southern  people,  and 
the  operatives  come  from  the  native  white  population.  We  find  these  sev- 
eral sources  of  profit  in  cotton  manufacture  which  are  lost  in  the  North, 
viz  : 

1st.  The  factories  are  in  the  fields  of  production;  the  producer  and  man- 
ufacturer are  brought  together,  and  the  profits  of  the  interchange  remain 
at  home. 
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2d.  Saving  of  transportation  of  raw  material  and  return  of  manufactured 
fabrics. 

3d.  The  tolls  of  cotton  ginning  enter  into  manufacture;  this  is  labor  and 
the  profit  of  labor  entering  into  manufacture  with  the  other  paving  as  a 
source  of  profit. 

4th.  The  cost  of  water  power  is  nominal,  properly  speaking;  nothing 
but  the  building  of  a  cheap  wooden  dam  and  rude  caDals;  the  streams 
never  freeze  in  winter  nor  go  dry  in  summer;  no  loss  of  time. 

5th.  Exceeding  cheapness  of  building  material  and  common  labor. 

6th.  Cheapness  of  fuel;  wood  not  over  $1.25  a  cord. 

7th.  Factories  need  not  be  heated  to  exceed  40  days  per  year. 

MARKETS. 

8th.  A  good  home  market  in  a  country  where  the  money  crop,  being 
cotton,  means  cash,  and  not  trade,  for  that  crop,  and  the  home  product 
selling  side  by  side  with  the  Northern  made  article  at  the  same  price, 
throws  cost  of  freight,  &c,  into  the  pocket  of  the  Southern  manufacturer, 
so  that  that  which  constitutes  two  items  of  expense  in  Northern  manufac- 
ture becomes  two  profits  to  the  Southerner. 

THRIFTLESSNESS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  FARMER. 

17th.  We  find  that  the  modes  of  agriculture  pursued  at  the  South  are 
strangely  thriftless  ;  that  the  implements  in  use,  the  wagons  and  means  of 
farm  transportation  and  cultivation  are  most  rude  ;  that  if  the  same  modes 
of  farming  were  followed  in  the  North,  and  the  same  implements 
used,  bankruptcy,  ruin  and  squalor  would  follow  in  every  instance  ;  that 
the  Southern  farmer  prospers  by  such  methods  and  tools  is  due  to  the 
kindness  of  Providence  in  giving  a  climate  and  soil  which  almost  provide 
for  man  themselves  ;  almost  certainly  for  beast  ;  for  but  few  feed  stock  at 
all,  the  very  minimum  of  exertion  produces  more  than  a  living.  Northern 
farmers  pursuing  the  course  of  farming  here  that  they  do  at  home  will 
amass  wealth. 

BAD  ROADS  AND  WORSE  BRIDGES. 

18th.  We  find  that  little  attention  has  been  given  to  roads  or  bridges  in 
the  South  ;  that  passage  over  man}'  portions  of  the  higher  country  is  most 
difficult  ;  that  gullies  and  holes  exist  in  them  oftentimes  rendering  passage 
highly  unsafe  and  adding  terribly  to  the  cost  of  marketing  products  ;  that 
frequently  bridges  have  dangerous  holes  in  them,  and  are  often  made  of 
round  poles  iaid  loosely;  that  the  approaches  to  many  of  the  cities  and 
towns,  where  the  roads  run  together  and  travel  gathers,  are  miracles  of 
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badness  and  call  for  ready  attention,  in  not  alone  the  enforcement  of  the 
very  wise  and  full  road  laws,  already  existent,  but  the  addition  of  a  road 
tax  giving  the  citizens,  as  in  other  States,  the  option  to  pay  a  road  tax 
either  in  money  or  in  labor. 

19th.  We  find  a  good  code  of  school  laws  providing  for  a  system  of  free, 
public  schools;  the  sparseness  of  the  population  prevents  the  full  adminis- 
tration of  them,  and  the  fund  is  divided  with  fairness  between  both  white 
and  black.  The  people  believe  and  act  upon  the  principle  that  ignorance 
is  the  mother  of  crime,  and  vice,  as  well  as  of  superstition.  The  private 
school  system  always  did  have  preference  at  the  South,  and  those  who  are 
able,  prefer  to  send  their  children  to  them,  because  the  school  tax — owing  to 
the  wide  distances  between  homes — hardly  suffices  to  provide  for  more  than 
the  very  rudimentary  branches  of  knowledge;  yet  this  is  generously  supple- 
mented by  private  contributions  and  in  many  districts  public  schools  of  fair 
character  are  had,  and  in  some  instances  good  graded  schools  are  maintained. 
The  public  school  system  is  growing  largely  in  favor;  its  revenues  are  an- 
nually increasing,  and,  but  for  a  fear  of  extravagance  in  its  use,  would  be 
largely  increased.  The  numbers  of  the  population  at  a  fair  distance  from 
towns  and  cities,  are  not  enough  to  justify  many  appliances  for  free  schools, 
and  therefore  much  of  education  is  carried  on  even  now,  at  home,  while 
frequently  those  who  pay  school  tax  do  not  avail  themselves  of  its  use  for 
the  reason  given.  An  assurance  of  economy  in  public  school  administra- 
tion would  give  it  swift  impulse.  What  has  jeopardized  it,  is  that  in  some 
portions  it  was  made  the  subject  of  public  plunder  a  few  years  since  by 
those  having  charge  of  its  disbursement. 

TAXES. 

26th.  We  find  that  taxes  since  home  rule  has  been  given  to  the  South, 
have  very  materially  lightened.  In  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  they  are 
very  low,  while  in  the  other  States  they  are  high,  owing  to  a  system  of 
graceless  plunder,  unconscionable  issues  of  illegal  bonds,  and  diversion  of 
funds  from  their  proper  uses.  The  details  of  this  question,  (that  is  the 
rate  of  tax,)  we  prefer  to  leave  to  the  application  of  the  party  wanting 
knowledge,  to  the  collectors  of  the  several  counties,  or  the  auditors  of  the 
public  moneys  of  the  respective  States.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that 
the  rate  of  tax  is  based  upon  a  valuation  of  little  if  any  over  one-third. 

FRUIT  CULTURE. 

2lst.  That  while  fruit  thrives  in  the  South  most  luxuriantly,  yet  little  at- 
tention whatever  is  paid  to  varieties;  vines  go  untrained  and  trees  un- 
pruned;  that  in  a  country,  where  fruit  of  all  kinds  thrives  without  any 
climatic  causes  for  destruction,  yet  no  varieties  are  bred.    The  fruit  is 
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argely  cornmonMn  variety,  am]  all  ripens  at  about  the  same  time.  No  at- 
tempt is  made  to  save  it  and  it  hangs  upon  the  trees,  breaking  them  down 
with  its  burden,  the  branches  not  even  being  propped.  But  few  nurseries 
exist,  and  cities  could  be  named  which  have  no  nursery  within  one  hundred 
miles.  The  orange  districts  are  eared  for  as  regards  the  cultivation  of  that 
fruit  as  a  crop,  but  all  other  fruits  have  hitherto  been  neglected.  Latterly 
attention  is  being  paid  to  the  earlier  varieties,  and  also  kinds  which  ripen 
at  different  periods.  The  sales  of  fruit  trees  from  Northern  nurseries  are 
very  large.  As  a  business,  canning  fruit  could  be  made  a  profitable  in- 
dustry, especially  since  peaches  bear  in  three  years  from  the  seed. 

SHEEP  HUSBANDRY,  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  FARMING. 

22d.  We  find  little  attention  is  paid  to  stock  growing  and  sheep  hus- 
bandry, neither  to  making  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  that  vast  portions  of 
the  South  are  in  every  element  eminently  adapted  to  these  industries,  any 
of  which  would  return  large  profits.  In  a  small  way  some  thrifty  persons 
have  turned  their  attention  to  some  one  or  other  of  these  things,  and  their 
resultant  profit  from  stock  and  sheep  are  exciting  attention  to  this  subject. 
Cattle  are  generally  of  inferior  kiu3,  and  receive  little  feed  in  winter;  rely 
on  grass  in  summer  and  are  in  but  few  instances  housed.  The  same  re- 
marks apply  in  a  general  way  to  horses  aad  mules,  and  though  more  care 
is  exercised  with  them,  yet  no  particular  attempt  is  made  in  the  country  to 
attain  good  breeds;  as  a  consequence  horses  are  cheap  in  a  country  where 
fine  horses  are  admired.  Good  horses  sell  for  good  prices  in  the  thickly 
populated  districts,  and  are  brought  from  other  parts  of  the  country.  In 
this  as  in  many  other  things,  the  South  is  the  market  for  the  North. 

CAUSES  OF  SHORT   COMINGS. 

23d.  We  find  that  much,  if  not  all,  of  this  apparent  waste  and  inatten- 
tion to  vast  elements  of  material  profit,  the  throwing  aside  of  opportunity 
for  wealth,  is  due  to  these  facts  largely.  When  the  war  closed,  the  labor 
system  of  the  South  was  destroyed;  the  white  people  were  penniless,  and 
came  back  to  devastated  fields  with  nothing  to  go  upon,  their  farm  tools 
lost  or  destroyed.  In  many,  if  not  most  cases,  large  families  were  depend- 
ent upon  the  returned  soldier  who  never  before  had  done  a  day's  labor  in 
the  field,  and  had  no  experience  in  theory,  much  less  practice,  in  labor  of 
any  kind.  They  must  then  not  only  learn  the  business  of  agriculture,  but 
make  a  support.  Cotton  at-  that  time  ruled  high  in  price,  and  meant 
money;  so  that  every  energy  and  every  bit  of  attention  was  turned  to  its 
culture,  to  the  neglect  of  grains,  fruit,  cattle,  &c;  and  to  raise  as  large  a 
eotton  erop  as  possible  with  the  least  outlay  was  the  purpose  of  all.  Grad- 
ually the  experience  of  years,  the  falling  of  the  price  of  cotton,   showed 
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the  Southern  farmer  that  he  must  no  longer  pay  money  for  bread  and  meat, 
when  it  could  be  more  cheaply  produced;  and  in  the  last  few  years  they 
have  shown  attention  to  agricultural  chemistry,  the  treatment  of  soils,  and 
a  dirrction  toward  other  important  branches  of  husbandry,  stock  and  fruit 
growing. 

TIME  TO  PLANT,  &c. 

24th.  We  find  that  crops  may  be  grown  as  follows  :  Wheat,  oats,  &c, 
sown  in  September  or  October  or  as  late  as  December,  is  harvested  in  May 
or  June;  that  on  this  ground  may  be  planted  corn,  together  with  peas,  and 
potatoes  may  be  planted  as  late  as  July  and  harvested  in  late  October,  and 
in  some  portions  turnips  may  be  planted  after  the  late  potato  crop,  thus 
making  two  and  three  crops  per  year.  The  farm  year  begins  in  September, 
then  the  fall  crops  are  sown,  and  rent  contracts  are  made.  Seeding  of  small 
grains  goes  on  until  December;  and  in  February  spring  work  begins  upon 
the  farm. 

WHY  COLONIZE  ? 

25th.  We  find  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  move  in  colonies  or  squads,  un- 
less it  be  a  matter  of  choice  among  friends  or  neighbors  so  to  do.  So- 
cially no  advantage  arises  to  the  stranger  who  may  group  with  a  number  of 
other  strangers  to  settle  in  a  body  as  strangers  to  each  other  among 
strangers.  Social  consideration  and  protection  is  gained  quite  as  quickly 
by  the  single  settler  as  it  would  be  if  he  settled  with  a  colony.  It  will  in 
all  cases  be  found  wise  to  learn  the  experiences  of  the  native  farmer,  get 
his  observations  on  the  soil,  and  kindred  things,  and  to  do  just  as  you 
would  elsewhere.  Be  neighborly,  pay  and  return  visits;  we  find  ourselves 
always  welcome,  and  discuss  party  politics  also,  when  in  the  order  of  con- 
versation it  becemes  a  topic,  quite  as  freely  as  we  did  anywhere. 

CHEAP   LABOR. 

26th.  We  find  that  farm  and  drudge  labor  here  is  very  cheap,  the  wages 
being  from  $6  to  #10  per  month,  with  rations  furnished,  these  consisting 
of  meal,  pork  and  molasses,  supplied  weekly;  that  under  these  conditions 
no  man  who  expects  to  make  his  living  as  a  farm  or  drudge  hand  eught  to 
think  of  coming  to  the  South.  There  is  also  a  full  supply  of  clerks  and 
young  professional  men. 

CAN  AN  AVERAGE  MAN  PROSPER  ? 

27th.  We  find  that  any  man  who  has  the  energy  to  go  Weet,  with  limited 
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means,  and  trusts  to  his  energy  and  the  smiles  of  Providence,  and  who 
succeeds  there,  could  take  the  same  energy  and  trust  and  have  greater  cer- 
tainty of  success  in  the  South.  He  has  no  grasshoppers,  nor  enduring  ice, 
nor  snow,  nor  Wasting  drought,  nor  violent  winds.  His  wants  are  fewer, 
his  hardships  less.  A  generous  soil  is  his,  producing  well,  and  capable  of 
being  worked  in  during  any  month  of  the  year;  fine  forests  of  wood  of 
various  kinds,  minerals  of  all  kinds,  marble,  granite,  sandstone  and  all 
other  building  and  ornamental  fabrics  in  abundance,  fine  water  powers, 
and  a  diversified  scenery.  A  climate  always  moderate,  no  sultry  nights 
which  leave  him  more  exhausted  than  on  his  retiring;  the  noon-day  sun  of 
summer  so  tempered  that  its  heat  is  not  oppressive  and  rarely  rising  to  a 
temperature  of  98  degrees  Fahrenheit;  the  winds  moderate  and  without 
sharp  contrasts  of  change.  Any  man,  then,  with  the  pluck  to  make  of 
himself  a  Western  pioneer,  can  within  less  than  ten  years,  in  this  country, 
where  all  things  lend  to  man's  good  health  and  prosperity,  surround  him- 
self with  lands  and  stock,  and  have  a  fine  income  with  less  privation  than 
in  many  portions  of  the  Union. 

28th.  We  find  that  a  man  with  means  enough  to  keep  himself  on  a  farm 
or  in  a  small  industry  until  he  matures  a  crop,  can  get  very  liberal  terms 
of  time  payment  on  lands,  at  low  prices  from  the  native  population;  and 
that  with  a  properly  directed  energy  and  industrious  and  sober  habits,  he 
cannot  fail  to  live  very  comfortably  and  accumulate  property. 

OSTRACISM. 

29th.  We  find  that  no  man  is  ostracised  for  his  opinions  or  on  account 
of  the  land  of  his  birth;  but,  as  elsewhere,  for  his  bad  acts  and  dishonest 
failure  to  meet  his  trusts  and  obligations.  We  find,  too,  that  it  is  a  mis- 
lake  to  treat  suspiciously  or  to  ignore  the  kindly  offices  of  neighborly 
friendship  in  all  cases  extended  to  a  stranger,  and  that  sometimes  persons 
have  repelled  kindness  and  then  complained  of  being  let  alone. 

30th.  We  find  that  the  Southern  native  expects  Northern  people  to  have 
notions  on  politics  and  other  topics  different  from  his,  and  views  with  as 
much  contempt  as  is  elsewhere  done,  any  man  who  truckles  or  toadies  for 
simple  gain. 

31st.  We  find  that  to  the  people  of  other  sections  of  the  United  States 
the  South  is  an  unknown  land  so  far  as  relates  to  knowledge  of  its  soil,  its 
climate,  its  healthfulness  and  its  people.  That  it  is  libelled  for  partisan 
ends,  and  we  present  this  document  in  all  conscience  and  honor,  to  give 
honest  knowledge  and  correct  wrong  reports. 

In  a  document  of  this  kind  we  cannot  give  detailed  figures  of  products 
per  acre,  nor  the  yield  per  ton  of  ores,  nor  the  assay  value  of  minerals, 
nor  the  monthly  thermal  range  for  e?ch   point,  nor  many  other  special 
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facts,  but  we,  each  of  us,  invite  correspondence  2nd  will  furnish  facts  and 
figures  regarding  our  several  localities  on  application. 

To  the  truth  of  all  this  we  pledge  ourselves  and  stand  upon  its  truth  by 
our  signatures  hereto. 

"  (signers) 

Rev.  S.  Mattoon,  D.  D. ,  president  of  Biddle  University  at  Charlotte,  N. 
C.j  formerly  of  New  York. 

W.  B.  Middaugh,  Danville,  Va.,  farmer;  formerly  of  Tioga  county,  Pa. 

H.  Coykendall,  farmer,  Black's,  8.  C. ;  DesMoines,  Iowa. 

A.  J.  Curtis,  fruit  grower  at  San  Mateo,  Florida,  and  stock  farmer  at 
Statesville,  N.  C. ;  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

H.  D.  Ingersoll,  miner,  Loudsville,  Ga. ;  Massachusetts,  and  of  Company 
F.  47th  Massachusetts  Infantry,  and  late  Company  D,  59th  Massachusetts 
Veterans. 

N.  Dumont,  President  of  Convention,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

R.  E.  McDonald,  Secretary,  Charlotte,  N  C. ;  27th  Pennsylvania  Vol- 
unteers. 

John  Woodhouse,  editor  Register,  Concord,  N.  C. ;  Morris  county,  N.  J. 

Thos.  J.  Conger,  farmer,  Elmwood,  N.  C. ;  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

J.  F.  Smith,  farmer,  Mecklenburg  county,  IS.  C. ;  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  Miller;  Van  Buren  county,  Iowa. 

John  W.  Plummer,  merchant,  Plummersville,  Robeson  county,  N.  C; 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Captain  Company  G,  24th  Wisconsin  Infantry. 

S.  A.  Sollenberger;  Newville,  Pa. 

Julius  Braun,  upholsterer,  Charlotte,  N.  C;  New  York,  7th  U.  S. 
Cavalry. 

S.  M.  Howell,  merchant,  Charlotte,  N.  C;  Newark,  N.  J. 

Chas.  Foster,  farmer,  Mecklenburg  county,  N.  C;  Lebanon,  Pa.,  Com- 
pany E,  2d  New  Jersey  Cavalry. 

W.  B.  Harker,  Shoe  Heel,  Robeson,  county,  N.  C;  Salem  county,  N.  J. 

Leverett  M.  Loomis,  land   agent,  Chester,  S.  C. ;  Camden  county,  N.  J. 

Win.  Sahrns,  superintendent  cotton  factory,  Clay  Hill,  S.  C;  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

John  W.  Carr,  book-keeper,  Charlotte,  N.C.;  Norristown,  Pa. 

James  Miller,  Mecklenburg  county,  N.  C. ;  Columbus,  Ohio. 

A.  D.  Gage,  physician,  Statesville,  N.  C. ;  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Burroughs,  merchant,  Charlotte,  N.  C. ;  New  Jersey. 

TV.  J.  F.  Liddell,  iron  manufacturer,  Charlotte,  N.  C. ;  Erie,  Pa. 

H.  G.  Whiting,  painter,  Mooresville,  N.  C. ;  Massachusetts,  25th  Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers,  Captain  of  Company  C,  Second  Regiment  Ohio  Heavy 
Artillery. 

Wm.  Sproules,  tailor,  Charlotte,  N.  C. ;  New  York,  second  lieutenant 
Companj'  I,  10th  New  York  Infantry. 

A.  Hagan,  farmer,  Newton,  N.  C. ;  Frederick,  Md. 
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Henry  Brown,  farmer,  Catawba  county,  N.  C. ;  New  York. 
Geo.  A.  Page,  carriage  maker,  Mooresville,  N.  C. ;  New  York  City. 
S.  J.  Warren,  gold  miner,  Mecklenburg  county,  N.  C. ;  Cold  Spring,  Put- 
nam county,  N.  Y. 

Fred.  H.  Cushing,  iron  moulder,  Lincolnton,  N.  C. ;  Hartland,  Vt,  ser- 
geant Company  C,  58th  Massachusetts  Volunteers. 

A.  R.  Simonton,  Statesville,  N.  C. ;  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
E.  R.  Berdeen,  planter,  Aiken,  8.  C. ;  New  York. 

Win,  Lewis,  gold  miner,  Mecklenburg  county,  N.   C. ;  Askam,  Luzerne 
county.  Pa. 

Jas.  Ludlum,  dairy  farmer,  Charlotte,  N.  C. ;  Dickertown,  N.  J. 
G.  W.  Carr,  dairy  farmer,  Charlotte,  N.  C. ;  Norristown,  Pa.,   Company 
M,  2d  Pennsylvania  Cavalry. 
Delbert  L.  Barker,  planter,  Morganlon.  N.  C;  Springfield.  Mass. 
N.  E.  Johnson,  farmer,  Little  River,  N.  C. ;  Lockhaven,  Pa. 
T.  Hoyt,  real  estate  agent,  Earlsville,  S.  C. ;  New  York  City. 
John  Glover,  engineer,  Hickory,  N.  C. ;  Washington  county,  N.  Y.,  ser- 
geant Company  D.  65th  Ohio  Infantry. 

J.  H.  Best,  farmer,  Statesville,  N.  C. ;  Rcnsallaer  county,  N.  J. 
W.  L.  Gilbert,  farmer,  Elmwood,  N.  C.;  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
John  J.  Gilbert,  farmer,  Elmwood.  N.  C;  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
H.  C.  Hunt,  merchant,  Asheville,  N.  C. ;  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
II  I.  Woodbouse,  printer,  Concord,  N.  C. ;  Morris  county,  N.  J. 
Fied.  Page,  carriage  maker,  Mooresville,  N.  C;  New  York  City. 
H  L.  Bollman,  farmer,  Polk  county,  N.  C. ;  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
T.  A   Davis,  superintendent,  cotton  mill,  Gaston  county,  N.  C. ;  Penn- 
sylvania. 
.H.  McNamara,  miller  and  farmer,  Mt  Pleasant,  N.  C;  Lima.  Ohio, 
llsaac  Slayton,  merchant.  Burke  county,  N.  C. ;  Worcester.  Maes. 
.John  T.  Clark,  miner,  Mecklenburg  county,  N.  C. ;  New  Haven,  Conn. 
S.  P.  Parker,  carriage  maker,  Statesville.  N.  C  ;  Newark,  N.  J. 
S.  Radcliffe,  saw  and  plane  mill,  Newbern,  N.  C. ;  New  York  City. 
"M.  O.  Beatty,  farmer,  Concord,  N.  C. ;  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
S.  J.  Beatty,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Chas.  B.  Allen,  clerk.  Charlotte,  N.  C,  from  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
S.  E.  Linton,  Sup't  Charlotte  gas  light  company,  from  Philadelphia.  r*a. 
W.  A.  Jaquins,  plasterer,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  formerly  Q.  M.  Serg't,  159th 
:N.  Y.  State  Vols.,  from  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

W.  Kaufman,  merchant,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Baltimore. 
H.  Baumgarten,  photographer,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  formerly  of  6th  Mich- 
igan Infantry  at  New  Orleans  under  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler. 
A.  Baumgarten,  tobacconist,  Raleigh,  K.  C,  Baltimore. 
J.  M.  Mendel,  tobacconist,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  New  York. 
H.  Berwanger,  merchant,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Washington,  D.  C. 
L   Berwanger,  merchant,  Charlotte,  N.  C. ,  Georgetown,  D.  C. 
S.  Landecker,  merchant,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  New  York. 
Otis  F.  Goodwin,  farmer  and  miller,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  from  Gorham, 
New  Hampshire. 

By  a  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Curtis,  of  Florida,  the  President 
of  the  Convention  was  directed  to  call  county  conventions  of  Northern 
settlers  to  be  held  in  each  county  in  the  South,  on  February  15th,  each 
county  to  appoint  delegates  to  a  State  Convention  to  be  held  at  the  Capital 
of  the  State,  March  1,  1879  ;  the  State  Convention  to  appoint  ten  dele- 
gates to  a  general  convention  to  be  held  in  Charlotte,  N  O,  July  4th,  1879. 
At  the  evening  session  speeches  were  made  by  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion and  distinguished  citizens  of  the  State  and  city,  and  at  10:15  P.  M., 
:the  Convention  adjourned  until  July  4th,  1879,  at  noon. 


North  Carolina  Letters. 


A.  J.  Curtis,  Esq. ,  formerly  of  N.  Y.,  engaged  in  orange  culture  at  San 
Mateo,  Florida,  and  stock  growing,  &c,  at  Statesville,  Iredell  county,  N. 
(J.,  gives  the  following: 

Statesville,  N.  C,  Dec.  20th,  1878. 

Major  IT.  Dumont,  Charloole,  N.  C.  : 

Dear  Sir; — Your  esteemed  letter  of  the  15th  inst.,  enclosing  circular 
calling  a  couveution  of  Northern  men,  who  have  settled  in  the  South,  to 
prepare  a  statement  for  publication  in  the  Northern  papers  as  to  soil,  cli- 
mate, etc.,  and  social  treatment,  is  at  hand.  For  reply  I  have  lo  say  that 
I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  movement,  which  is  in  the  right  di- 
rection. It  is  for  us  who  have  settled  here,  from  the  North,  to  disabuse 
the  Northern  mind  of  erroneous  impressions  as  to  our  social  status  in  the 
South.  If  they  will  not  believe  us,  they  will  "  not  believe,  though  one 
rose  from  the  dead." 

The  writer  has  lived  in  the  South  for  nearly  fifteen  years  and  I  have  the 
honor  to  say  that  I  never  was  better  treated  or  received,  either  by  busiuess 
men  or  in  the  social  circle;  and  especially  would  I  make  honorable  men- 
tion of  the  kind  and  sympathetic  attentions  of  the  Southern  people  in  time 
of  sickness  and  affliction.  The  writer  has  visited  every  Southern  State  but 
Kentucky,  has  traveled  in  the  North  and  West  from  Maine  to  Mexico;  and 
gives  as  his  opinion  that,  all  things  considered,  viz:  climate,  soil,  accessi- 
bility to  the  great  markets  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  wide  range  of  pro- 
duction that  this  is  the  best  country  I  have  yet  seen.  The  climate  is  as 
near  perfect  as  one  could  expect  to  find,  a  medium  between  two  extremes, 
New  York  and  Florida,  except  that  being  near  the  highest  mountain  range 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  it  is  cooler  iu  summer  than  either — nights  always 
cool  and  refreshing.  The  winters  are  mild  with  light  falls  of  snow,  which 
last  only  for  a  few  days,  and  this  for  a  very  brief  period.  Stock  live  out 
all  winter,  still  it  is  best  to  feed  them  more  or  less  for  a  couple  of  months. 
For  sheep  husbandry  I  consider  it  unsurpassed.  If  in  Vermont  it  pays  to 
keep  sheep  and  feed  them  nearly  six  months  in  the  year,  what  will  it  not 
pay  here,  where  it  is  only  necessary  to  feed  them  from  thirty  to  forty  days. 
The  same  is  true  also  of  the  dairy  business.  In  the  products  of  this  Pied- 
mont region  we  find  a  blending  of  the  two  extremes  of  our  country,  all 
the  Northern  products  and  some  of  the  more  hardy  of  the  semi-tropics, 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

A.  J.   CfJRTlS. 
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Prom  George  B.  Banna,  Assayer  of  U.  8.  Branch  Mint  at  Charlotte,  If.  G. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  15,  1879. 
N.  Bumont,  Esq.,  Charlotte,  N.  C: 

My  Dear  Sir: — My  stay  here  has  been  prolonged  beyond  the  time  I  had 
thought,  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  return  to  my  residence  at  Charlotte  for 
some  two  or  three  days,  and  hence  shall  miss  the  Convention  of  Northern 
Settlers  called  for  to-day.  Were  I  in  Charlotte,  I  should  participate  in  its 
proceedings  I  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  assure  you  by  letter  of  my  best 
wishes  for  yo\rc  success  in  removing  misconceptions  of  ill-treatment.  It 
is  only  common  justice  for  me  to  say  that  in  nine  years  residence  in  North 
Carolina,  I  have  received  kindness  on  every  hand,  and  have  made  as  many 
and  as  cordial  friends  as  in  any  place,  except  among  niy  immediate  rela- 
tions. 

Trusting  that  your  efforts  may  succeed  in  sending  abroad  that  informa- 
tion which  shall  lead  to  juster  views,  I  am, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

GEORGE  B.  HANNA, 


Hon.  Clinton  A.  Ciller,  formerly  of  Massachusetts,  and  one  of  the  State 
Judges  in  1868,  now  an  Attorney  at  Law  at  Lenoir,  Caldwell  county,  If. 
C,  writes  ; 

Lenoir,  N.  C,  December  21,  1878. 
If.  Dumont,  Lsq.,  ; 

Dear  Sir  : — Serious  illness  in  my  family  has  hindered  my  acknowledg- 
ing your  circular  heretofore.  I  now  write  to  say  that  I  cordially  approve 
of  3rour  suggestions  and  to  answer  the  question  proposed. 

I  am  from  New  Market,  New  Hampshire,  whence  I  went  to  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  after  graduation  at  Harvard  College,  went  to  Minnesota.  I 
enlisted  in  Company  C,  2d  Minnesota  volunteers,  as  a  soldier,  was  2d  Lieu- 
tenant 1st  Lieutenant  and  Captain  of  that  company,  and  commissioned 
Major  of  the  regiment,  which  last  I  declined,  to  accept  commission  as 
Captain  and  A.  A.  G. ,  was  afterwards  Major  and  A.  A.  G.  and  Lieut. 
Col.  and  Col.  by  brevet.  Prom  April,  1865,  to  September,  1866,  I  was  on 
duty  in  North  Carolina,  and  during  the  last  part  of  my  service  here  was 
brought  into  familiar  contact  with  the  people  of  Western  North  Carolina. 
J  liked  them  and  the  climate  so  much  that  on  being  mustered  out,  I  set- 
tled in  this  place,  obtained  my  law  license,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
brief  term  of  service  as  Judge  in  1868,  have  ever  since  practiced  my  pro- 
fession in  this  and  the  adjoining  counties.  I  have  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge 
.night  and  day  scores  of  times,  have  attended  courts  in  the  wildest  moun- 
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'iain  eounties,  and  am  well  acquainted  with  the  rnauners  and  morals  of  our 
people  in  this  section.  I  was  well  known  to  have  been  an  ex-yankee  officer, 
and  have  never  pretended  to  be  ashamed  of  my  old  uniform. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  can  gladly  say  that  I  have  been  constantly, 
and  I  believe,  sincerely  treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  regard.  I 
have  never  had  an  uncivil  word  or  blow,  have  been  freely  admiued  to  the 
best  society,  have  never  been  questioned  as  to  politics  or  the  war,  save 
when  I  showed  that  such  conversation  would  be  agreeable  to  me,  and  have 
been  welcomed  by  all  I  mel,  on  the  ground  that  I  had  thrown  in  my  lot 
among  the  citizens  of  the  State  and  was  working  to^build  up  the  commu- 
nity. 

I  know  of  no  State  or  town  where  capital  would  be  safer  or  more  gladly 
welcomed  and  protected,  or  where  a  stranger,  from  the  North,  of  any  poli- 
tical opinion,  who  -comes  intending  to  live  and  work  here,  as  the  rest  of  us 
iive  aud  work,  would  be  in  better  odor;  yet  I  heartily  appreciate,  also,  the 
/contempt  with  which  a  few  bad  men  from  our  army  have  inspired  the  good 
people  of  the  State  by  their  reckless  self-seeicing  and  attempts  to  revive 
and  rekindle  the  dying  embers  of  the  late  war,  by  pandering  to  the  credu- 
lity and  passion  of  the  suddenly  freed  negroes. 

If  I  can,  I  will  be  at  the  proposed  Convention. 

Truly,  C.  A.  CILLEY. 


From  L.  N.  WrLcox,  formerly  a  Pennsylvania  soldier,  now  and  for  eight 
years  a  merchant  at  Lynn,  Polk  county,  N.  C: 

Lynn,  N.  0.,  Dee.  17th,  1873. 
Mr.  AT.  DumoTii,  Charlotte,  K  CL: 

Dbak  See: — Your  letter  of  December  14th  to  hand.  I  cannot  at  present 
see  my  way  clear  to  be  in  Charlotte  on  January  loth,  but  will  put  myself 
on  record  as  you  desire. 

I  am  a  native  of  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  was  a  member  of  R.  B.  Hampton's 
Independent  Battery  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  Have  resided  in  my 
present  location  about  eight  years.  Politics  on  national  questions  Repub- 
lican, but  on  State  affairs  Conservative,  as  white  home  rule  is  the  only  hope 
•of  the  South. 

I  can  cheerfully  testify  to  the  uniform  kindness  of  all  parties  with  whom 
I  have  had  business  or  social  relations,  and  do  not  think  ray  being  a  native 
-of  a  Northern  State  has  been  any  disadvantage  to  roe. 

As  to  climate  and  soil,  speaking  of  the  Piedmont  region,  I  think  the 
■climate  unsurpassed,  and  the  soil  on  bottom  lands  very  rich,  uplands  mod- 
erate, but  owing  to  climate,  the  value  of  products  per  acre,  exceed  jn 
.money  value,  tfcose  of  the  rich  fields  of  Kansas  and  Minnesota. 

I  annex  the  names  of  Northern  settlers  who  can  be  referred  to  by  letter 
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or  otherwise,  all  within  five  miles  of  my  location,  and  we  want  more, 
manufacturers  especially,  who  can  obtain  water  power  free  of  cost  and  of 
unlimited  amounts.     Names  of  settlers  : 

Dr.  Wm.  Stimson,  New  York,  Landrums,  S.  C. ;  A.  Chrisman,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Columbus,  N  C. ;  A.  Haman,  Michigan,  Lynn,  N.  C. ;  T.  Hoyt, 
New  York,  Earlesville,  S  C. ;  S.  J.  Wood,  Pennsylvania,  Lynn,  N.  C. ; 
Rev.  A.  N.  Keigwin,  Iowa,  Wilmington,  Del. 

The  latter  has  purchased  a  location  on  the  Thermal  Belt  and  will  make 
it  a  summer  residence,  while  residing  permanently  at  Wilmington,  Del. 
Yours  respectfully, 

L.  N.  WILCOX. 


Gilbert  Bros.,  merchants  and  farmers  in  Iredell  county,.  ST.  C,  formerly 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  icrites  from 

Congers,  Iredell  Co.,  N.  C,  Dec.  20,  1878. 

JY  Dumont,  Esq.,  Ohwlotte,  JY  C.  .- 

Dear  Sir  : — In  reply  to  your  circular  of  the  14tb  instant,  my  brother 
and  I  will  come  to  the  Convention.  We  take  very  much  interest  in  anything 
that  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  country,  and  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  aid 
and  forward  the  movement. 

We  both  came  here  from  Brooklyn,  New  York  State.  I,  over  four  and 
my  brother  over  three  years  ago,  and  can  both  say  heartily  that  we  could 
not  have  been  better  treated  had  we  been  in  the  midst  of  our  friends  in, 
place  of  strangers. 

So  far  as  it  being  a  detriment  to  a  man,  his  coming-  from  the  NoTth,  isv 
in  our  estimation,  rather  a  benefit  than  otherwise,  provided  he  comes  for 
legitimate  business,  whether  agricultural  or  otherwise,  and  not  as  (I  am 
sorry  to  say,)  many  of  our  Northern  brethren  have,  to  make  all  the}'  can. 
out  of  a  downtrodden  people  in  a  political  way. 

I  think  energetic  measures  should  be  taken  to  counteract  the  libels  pub 
upon  these  people. 

You  can  count  on  us  for  all  the  influence  we  can  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
questions  at  issue,  and  believe  us  ever  heartily  yours  in.  this  cause. 

X  J.  &  W.  L.  GILBERT. 


H.  S.   Lucus,   eajntaiist,  formerly  of  Brooklyn,  Y.    Y,  now  of  Franklin, 
Macon  county,  Y.  0. ,  writes  : 

Franklin,  N.  C,  Jan.  1st,,  1879. 
N.  Dumont,  Esq.,    Charlotte,  2V.   C.  : 

Dear  Sir  : — Your  circular  bearing  date  Dec.  25th,  is  bffore  me.     I  firsts 
visited  North  Carolina   April,  1875t  coming  directly  into  the  mountains 
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Laving  no  friend  or  acquaintances  in  the  State,  searching  for  Corundum, 
a  mineral  used  in  the  place  of  Emery.  I  was  received  in  the  kindest  man- 
ner and  had  every  assistance  desired.  In  April,  1S77,  I  again  visited  the 
same  locality  with  my  wife  aud  lady  companion,  an  artist.  The  grandeur 
and  magnificence  of  the  mountain  scenery  no  word  can  delineate.  The 
scenes  (to  my  mind)  were  perfect  in  setting  and  detail,  aud  I  determined  to 
place  them  on  canvass.  Two  large  and  beautiful  paintings  are  now  in 
Brooklyn,  as  the  result  of  this  artist's  work.  During  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn of  1877  I  journeyed  over  a  large  portion  of  Western  North  Carolina 
on  horseback, "and  most  of  the  time  entirety  alone.  Also  Middle  Alabama; 
passing  through  and  spending  some  time  in  Georgia.  March  8th,  187S,  I 
went,  with  my  wife  and  lady  companion  to  Tallapoosa  county,  Alabama, 
spending  five  months  living  with  the  planters  and  riding  over  the  country 
searching  for  mineral.  June  20th,  1878,  I  returned  to  North  Carolina. 
Travelling  all  the  summer  and  autumn  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  stay- 
ing and  sleeping  with  the  farmers.  I  have  invested  five  thousand  dollars 
in  a  Corundum  Mine  including  six  hundred  acres  of  laud.  During  all  this 
time  we  have  met  with  nothing  but  respect  and  kindness,  and  if  one  does 
not  secure  friends  in  the  South,  it  will  be  because  he  does  not  deserve'them. 
Any  person  minding  their  own  business  is  as  safe  from  insult  or  harm  as 
in  the  city  of  Springfield,  or  any  part  of  Massachusetts.  The  South  is 
limitless  in  its  amount  of  mineral  wealth,  its  rich  lands  and  healthful  cli- 
mates. The  laud  is  cheap;  some  of  the  finest  I  ever  saw  can  be  had  for 
ten  dollars  an  acre.  As  a  winter  residence  Middle  Alabamasurpasses  any- 
thing I  have  ever  seen.  I  was  not  in  the  army,  but  have  talked  freely  with 
hundreds  about  the  war,  of  its  causes  and  effects,  have  heard  no  complaints, 
defiance  or  threats  against  the  North.  Politically  I  have  expressed  my 
opinions  freely  as  in  Massachusetts.  I  was  an  abolitionist  before  the  war, 
a  Republican  since.  The  whole  difficulty  is  with  the  politicans  and  polit- 
ical papers,  and  w^ith  such  the  Southern  farmer  has  no  more  sympathy 
than  the  Northern  man.  It  offers  the  finest  opportunities  for  the  invest- 
ment of  Northern  capital,  intelligence  and  industry  ever  opened  in  the 
history  of  the  country. 

If  possible  1  shall  be  in  Charlotte.     Fearing  that  I  may  not,  as  I  expect 
to  go  North  on  business  soon,  I  send  this. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  S.  LUCUS. 


Joirx  F.  Engle  lived  South  before  the  war,  went  home  to  -fight  in  the  Federal 
urmi/  and  after  the  war  came  South,  read  his  testimony  ; 

Enfield,  N.  C,  Dec.  2Sth,  1878. 
JV.  Dumrmt,  Esq.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  : 

Dear  Sir  : — Your  circular  received.     Can't  be  present  at  your  Conven- 
tion.   Will  comply  with  your  request.     I  came  from  New  Jersey  in  1857, 
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(am  from  Quaker  stock)  to  North  Carolina.  Staid  until  the  war  com- 
menced, was  so  bitterly  opposed  to  secession  that  in  1S61  I  went  home 
where  I  could  find  kindred  spirits.  Was  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
unlil  the  surrender  at  Appomattox,  employed  as  a  photographer.  Came 
immediately  back  to  this  State  and  stopped  in  Greensboro  until  fall;  moved 
my  family  then  to  Florida,  then  to  Georgia,  then  to  Ohio;  and  last  October 
twelve  months  ago,  moved  to  Raleigh,  which  is  now  my  home.  Have 
traveled  and  worked  in  twenty-nine  counties  in  the  State,  from  the  East 
to  the  extreme  West,  and  have  an  extensive  acquaintance.  All  have 
treated  me  cordially  and  shown  me  every  attention.  Have  never  voted  but 
once  in  my  life,  then  for  Fremont  and  Dayton.  I  find  a  sober,  honest  man 
is  as  much  thought  of  iu  this  State,  (if  he  was  an  honest  Union  soldier)  as 
at  home.  No  better  prospects  for  the  fanner,  mechanic,  or  the  man  of 
money  to  invest,  than  North  Carolina.  Soil  of  any  kind.  Climate  all 
that  one  could  wish.  Have  been  through  the  West  and  find  the  South 
and  its  people  more  congenial  to  me  than  any  other  section  I  ever  lived  in. 
Respectfully, 

JOHN  F.  ENGLE. 


From  Mr.  John  Woobhocse,  formirly  of  New  Jersey,  now  Editor  of  the 
Register  at  Concord,  N.  C: 

N.  Dumont,  Esq. ,  Charlotte,  JY.  C.  : 

Dear  Sis: — Your  circular  on  hand.  The  movement  meets  with  my 
hearty  approval.  I  will  attend  the  Convention  on  the  15th  inst.  I  have 
been  a  resident  of  the  South  twelve  years,  and  (except  for  eight  months  in 
Alabama)  all  of  the  time  in  the  three  counties  of  Mecklenburg,  Lincoln 
and  Cabarrus  in  North  Carolina.  My  experience  with  the  Southern  peo- 
ple has  been  the  happiest  part  of  my  life.  My  son  and  several  others  from 
Concord  will  attend.  We  feel  that  it  is  the  happiest  thought  suggested 
since  reconstruction,  and  must  result  in  great  good,  not  only  to  the  South 
but  to  the  whole  nation  in  correcting  false  impressions. 

Yours,  JOHN  WOODHOUSE. 


R.  Y.  Russell,  formerly  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  writes: 

Asheville,  N.  C,  Dec  30th,  1878. 

N.  Dumont,  Charlotte,  JY.  C: 

Dear  SrR: — Your  circular  in  reference  to  the  holding  of  the  "Conven- 
tion of  Northern  men,"  came  duly  to  hand. 
I  came  here  from  Lynn,  Mass.,  last  May,  and  am  extremely  well  pleased 
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with  the  climate,  the  soil  and  the  people  of  Western  North  Carolina.  The 
people  are  hospitable  and  social,  and  harbor  no  bitterness  of  feeling  for 
Northerners.  The  climate,  is  from  every  evidence  yet  shown,  superior  to 
an}-  other  section  of  country  of  its  size  on  this  continent,  and  the  soil  is 
capable  of  almost  any  result  in  good  skillful  hands — furnishing  now,  to  its 
occupants,  (what  is  tilled)  a  good  return  with  scarcely  any  labor  and  less 
brain  work. 

The  diversified  interests  to  which  this  region  is  adapted,  and  its  near- 
ness to  markets,  renders  it  a  superior  State  for  immigrants,  and  must 
eventually  become  a  coveted  spot  for  capitalists  and  people  seeking  rural 
homes.  At  present,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  there  is  no  place  North,  East  or 
West  where  people  can  obtain  a  living  more  easily,  cheaper  or  better  than 
here.  Men  competent  in  almost  any  mechanical  pursuit,  and  farmers  with 
very  little  capital,  can  secure  a  home  and  good  living.  Capitalists,  in  our 
opinion,  could  not  find  a  safer  place  for  investment.  Both  labor  and  cap- 
ital are  only  needed  to  metamorphose  this  region  to  almost  a  paradise  on 
earth. 

Quite  a  number  of  Northern  immigrants  have  arrived  in  this  section  in 
the  last  few  months.  Each  one  that  has  come,  has  sent  back  encouraging 
words  to  their  friends  in  the  North,  and  we  anticipate  seeing  many  more 
this  coming  Spring. 

I  like  your  idea  of  the  Convention,  and  regret  that  tny  business  is  such 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  there.  It  will  inaugurate  a  new  era 
in  the  South,  and  we  certainly  hope  all  will  be  realized  from  it  that  is 
desired,  so  that  in  the  future  a  check  may  be  put  to  the  map.y  slanderous 
newspaper  squibs  which  infest  the  Northern  press. 

I  had  no  personal  participation  in  the  late  war. 

Much  more  might  be  said  of  the  many  advantages  of  the  South  for 
Northern  immigrants.  I  hope  a  hearty  response  will  be  made  to  this 
movement  by  all  Northern  men  now  in  the  South,  if  it  is  only  a  word;  and 
think  that  such  response  will  have  its  reward. 

If  this  is  of  any  value,  make  what  use  of  it  you  wish;  and  I  bid  you 
Godspeed.  Yours  truly, 

R.  Y.  RUSSELL. 


T.  A.  Davis,  formerly  of  Chester,  Perm.,  nmo  Supt.   of  Jit.   Holly  Cotton 
Mills,  at  Woocllaicn,  Gaston  county,  3".   C,  writes: 

Woodlawn,  N.  C,  Dec.  24th,  1878. 
]f.  Dumont,  Esq  ,  Charlotte,  N.   C.  : 

Dear  Sir: — Yours  of  Dec.  18th  received  and  contents  noted  I  think 
the  step  you  have  taken  in  this  matter  is  one  in  the  right  direction.  I  have 
long  thought  that  something  of  this  kind  should  be  done,  and  sir,  what 
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assistance  I  can  render  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  is  freely  offered. 
I  will  attend  at  the  appointed  time  if  sickness  don't  prevent. 

I  have  been  in  this  State  three  years.     My  former  residence  was  at  Ches- 
ter, Penn.     I  did  not  serve  in  either  army. 

Very  respectfully, 

T.  A.   DAVIS. 


A.  R.   Bradeen,  formerly  Sth   Maine   Infantry,  now  a   miner,  resident  at 
Monroe,  Union  county,  N.  C,  icrites: 

Monroe.  N.  C,  Dec.  23rd,  1878. 
IN.  Dumont,  Esq.,  Charlotte,  N\  C: 

Dear  Sir: — Yours  of  the  14th  instant  to  hand.  I  have  been  from  home 
for  the  past  two  weeks,  hence  the  delay  in  answering  your  letter.  Nothing 
would  give  me  more  pleasure  than  meeting  you  and  other  Northern  men 
in  Charlotte  on  January  loth,  but  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  meet  you, 
as  my  business  will  not  permit  me  to  leave;  but  I  will  say  to  all  of  our 
Northern  brethren  to  come  to  North  Carolina;  yon  will  receive  a  hearty 
welcome.  I  have  lived  in  North  Carolina  since  the  war,  and  I  would  not 
give  its  climate  and  soil  for  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  The  newspapers 
may  blaze  and  blow  about  the  people,  but  I  ask  no  better  treatment  from 
any  people  than  I  have  received  at  the  hands  of  North  Carolinians.  I  was 
a  Union  soldier,  served  four  years  and  three  months  in  company  E,  9th 
Maine  volunteers,  and  some  of  my  most  intimate  friends  are  men  who  I 
have  faced  in  battle,  now  they  stick  as  close  as  a  brother.  Who  could  not 
live  among  such  people?  I  do  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
all  strife  between  the  two  sections  will  be  no  more,  and  when  tkey  know 
each  other  there  will  be  the  end. 

Yours  truly,  A.  R.  BRADEEN. 


S.  T .  Kelsey,  an  immigrant  from  Kansas,  and  settled  in  Macon  county,  _V.  0. , 

writes  thus: 
Highlands,  Macon  County,  N.  C,  Dec.  18,  1S78. 
Mr.  K  Durnont,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  : 

Dear  Sir:— Yours  of  the  11th  and  16th  received.  Am  very  glad  to 
hear  from  you  and  fully  appreciate  the  objects  of  the  proposed  Conven- 
vention;  but  will  not  be  able  to  attend.  We  will  get  up  a  statement  setting 
forth  our  treatment  in  this  country,  and  get  a  goodly  number  of  Northern 
people,  located  here  since  the  war  to  sign  it.  We  may  be  able  to  get  some 
of  our  folks  to  go  to  the  meeting. 
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I  was  brought  up  iu  New  York  State;  lived  ten  years  in  Kansas,  and 
came  here  from  Kansas;  was  not  in  the  Union  army,  but  a  Union  man  and 
a  Republican.  Have  always  been  well  treated  here  and  free  to  talk  and 
vote  as  I  pleased,  as  I  believe  all  other  Northern  people  have  in  this  part 
of  the  country. 

But  for  the  fear  of  not  being  well  treated,  I  believe  there  would  be  an 
immense  immigration  to  the  South.  And  this  feeling  will  be  very  hard  to 
overcome.  The  Republican  papers  North  and  the  Democratic  papers 
South  will  try  to  keep  up  the  strife  for  political  purposes — as  I  fear— 'till 
after  the  next  Presidential  election.  We  may  do  something  to  counteract 
these  adverse  influences,  and  I  am  ready  to  aid  so  far  as  I  am  able. 

Truly  yours,  S.   T.  KELSEY. 

[A  statement  from  this  colony  will  be  found  in  Appendix  ] 


J.  H.  Marsh,  Postmaster  at  Lincolnton,  a  Union  man  through  the  tear,  writes: 

Lincolkton,  Lincoln  County,  N.  C,  Dec.  24th,  1878. 
N.  Dwmont,  Ezq.,  Charlotte,  _ZV.  C: 

Dear  Sir: — Your  circular  of  the  14th  came  to  hand.  I  was  born  in 
England,  emigrated  to  Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  in  1849 — married  there. 
That  event  on]}'  makes  me  half  a  yankee.  Moved  to  North  Carolina  in 
1S53.  I  pass  with  most  of  our  people  here  for  a  yankee,  however.  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  your  object  and  meeting.  As  my  business  causes 
me  to  travel  over  a  great  part  of  Western  North  Carolina,  I  have  become 
well  acquainted  with  a  great  many  of  her  people,  and  have  always  been 
treated  with  kindness,  notwithstanding  I  have  always  differed  with  them 
in  politics,  and  have  always  taken  Republican  papers  before  the  war  and 
since.  My  candid  opinion  is  that  an}'  Northern  man  can  make  more  by 
farming  and  stock  raising,  and  make  it  easier,  in  Western  North  Carolina, 
than  he  can  in  any  other  part  of  our  country  climate  is  such  that  he  can 
work  out  of  doors  most  all  wider.  The  water  is  just  as  good  as  can  be 
found  in  New  England.  Improved  farms  can  be  obtained  very  cheap;  as 
to  soil  he  can  find  most  all  kinds,  and  well  timbered;  he  can  find  plenty  of 
farms  for  sale  in  most  of  the  Western  counties. 

As  to  social  treatment,  I  have  always  been  treated  well  with  the  mass  of 
the  people.  He  must  not  expect  to  find  the  mass  of  the  people  as  well  ed- 
ucated as  the  New  Englander.  If  be  "  will  act  well  his  part,  there  all  the 
honor  lies."  Will  be  glad  to  answer  any  question  you  or  others  would 
wish  to  ask. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  H.  MARSH,  P.  M. 
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Thomas  J.  Conger,  farmer  and  capitalist  in  Iredell  county ,  2f.  C,  and  until 
four  years  ago  connected  with  the  American  Bible  Society,  writing  from  his 
home  at  Conger's,  N.  C: 

Conger's  N.  C,  Dec.  21st,  1878. 
2V.  Bumont,  Esq.,  Charlotte,  N.  C: 

Dear  Sir  : — Tours  of  the  18th  came  to  hand.  I  came  down  here  by 
the  advice  of  my  physician,  four  years  ago  last  spring.  I  had  for  fifteen 
years  previous  been  connected  with  the  American  Bible  Society  Bible 
House,  New  York  city.  My  health  became  improved  after  I  was  here  one 
year.  I  liked  the  place  and  people,  and  was  so  well  pleased  I  sold  some  of 
my  valuable  property  I  had  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  on  the  Hudson,  and 
invested  it  in  real  estate  and  mortgages  in  this  and  Rowan  county.  I  can 
say  I  have  received  the  greatest  kindness  from  the  people,  and  can  say  that 
the  opinion  I  had  before  1  carn-^,  and  that  the  most  of  the  Northern  people 
believe,  that  because  a  man  came  from  the  North  he  would  not  be  respect- 
fully received  by  the  people  of  the  South,  is  a  great  mistake.  I  was  not 
in  the  Federal  army  for  the  reason  that  my  health  was  so  poor.  I  approve 
of  the  Convention  because  it  is  to  spread  the  truth. 
Very  truly  yours, 

THOS   J.  CONGER. 


From  V.  K.  Spear,  a  Kansas  and  Massachusetts  soldier  and  Republican,  now 
in  AsJieville,  N.  C. ,  merchant  ; 

Asheville,  N.  C,  Dec.  30th,  1878. 
If.  Bumont,  Esq.,  Charlotte,  N.  C: 

Dear  Sir: — Your  circular  letter  of  the  18th  instant  came  duly  to  hand. 
I  regret  exceedingly  my  inability  to  meet  you  on  that  occasion  ;  because 
I  will  be  in  New  York  on  that  day  on  important  business.  I  am  convinced 
the  meeting  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  all  who  will  be  present,  and  also  to 
the  South,  and  the  country  at  large.  I  gladly  write  of  my  experience 
here,  since  I  came  South,  and  give  you  my  views  of  matters  suggested  by 
you. 

I  am  a  native  of  the  State  of  Maine;  served  in  the  2d  Kansas  and  38th 
Massachusetts  Infantry,  also  in  Veteran  Reserve  Corps  during  the  rebellion. 

Since  the  close  of  the  war,  I  have  resided  in  Massachusetts  until  October, 
1874,  when  on  account  of  ill  health,  I  removed  to  this  place  with  my 
family. 

As  to  social  treatment  of  Northern  people  here,  I  know  of  no  notable 
difference  between  this  ,and  a  Northern   community;    as  for  myself  and 


family,  we  can  testify  to  a  cordial  welcome  on  our  arrival,  have  seen  no 
indications  of  social  ostracism  on  account  of  nativity,  politics  or  religion, 
and  we  regard  many  of  our  acquaintances  here  as  among  the  most  agreea- 
ble we  have  met  in  any  community. 

I  am  a  Republican  in  politics,  but  take  no  active  part  at  any  time — feel- 
ing that  under  the  present  management  of  parties,  it  is  a  dirty  business  at 
best — but  vote,  because  it  is  a  duty  I  owe  as  an  American  citizen,  and 
exercise  my  judgment  as  to  which  is  the  least  of  evils  to  be  endured. 

The  climate  of  Western  North  Carolina  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  best  on 
this  continent. 

Asheville  is  situated  on  a  plateau  between  the  Blue  and  Smoky  ranges  of 
the  Alleghany,  and  is  2,250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  All  this  im- 
mediate region  is  mountainous,  and  well  watered  by  the  French  Broad 
river  and  its  tributaries.  The  temperature  rarely  exceeds  So  degrees  in 
the  summer,  and  does  not  often  fall  to  zero  in  the  winter.  The  atmosphere 
is  dry  and  invigorating. 

Permit  me  right  here  to  tell  the  story  of  our  fruit  attainment  and  let  the 
same  tell  of  possibilities,  by  inserting  here  a  letter  of  Mr.  Natt  Atkinson, 
(who  resides  here  and  whose  fruit  has  a  national  reputation,)  written  to 
Mr.  P.  Barry,  chairman  of  the  general  fruit  committee  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society— it  tells  the  facts  so  much  better  than  I  can  and  so 
much  briefer,  that  I  think  it  best  and  just  to  give  the  whole  letter: 

"  Our  elevation  above  the  tide-water,  from  2,000  feet  in  our  valleys,  to 
6,700  feet,  our  highest  point  (Mount  Mitchell,)  together  with  our  Southern 
latitude,  makes  this,  in  my  opinion,  the  finest  fruit  climate  under  the  sun. 
We  are  free  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  with  a  most  delightful 
climate,  noted  for  its  evenness  of  temperature,  and  this,  together  with 
our  long  seasons  for  growing,  brings  fruits  to  great  perfection,  not  only 
as  to  size  but  in  quality  as  well. 

"Notwithstanding  this  great  bounty  bestowed  upon  us  by  nature  for 
fruit  growing,  that  business  from  any  intelligent  stand  point  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  in  its  infancy  jTet.  After  a  manner,  however,  we  have  raised 
fruit,  and  for  the  last  fifty  years  you  could  hardly  go  to  a  farm  house  where 
you  did  not  find  one  or  two,  and  sometimes  more,  varieties  of  fine  apples. 
Every  one  who  saw  them  (strangers)  was  astonished  at  their  great  size  and 
fine  flavor,  but  in  consequence  of  our  remoteness  from  market,  no  one 
cared  to  raise  more  than  was  necessary  for  home  consumption.  Our  surplus 
was  disposed  of  by  being  hauled  in  wagons  to  Tennessee,  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  and  the  Eastern  portions  of  this  State— often  a  distance  of  a 
hundred  miles  or  more  over  rough  roads — where  their  superiority  alwa3'S 
commanded  the  highest  price;  sometimes  as  much  as  five  dollars  per  bushel. 
But  within  the  last  ten  years,  railroads  have  been  gradually  approaching 
us,  until  now  we  are  about  to  witness  the  completion  of  two  fine  railroad 
lines,  crossing  each  other  at  this  place,  which  will  be  completed  in  about 
twelve  months. 
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"  Since  this  better  state  of  things  has  been  nearing  us,  we  have  been 
buying  and  planting  more  extensive  orchards  of  different  kinds  of  fruits, 
of  the  liner  and  more  improved  varieties.  A  few  of  these  here  and  there 
have  come  into  bearing,  and  it  has  thus  been  demonstrated  that  the  same 
varieties  grown  here  are  larger  and  of  finer  quality  than  they  are  on  any 
other  portion  of  the  globe.  To  illustrate  this  fact,  I  will  mention  that  I 
have  seen  specimens  of  the  Fall  Pippin  that  weighed  twenty-six  and  a  half 
ounces;  Buckingham  or  Equinelely  twenty-two  ounces;  Buff  twenty-four 
ounces;  Twenty  Ounce  Pippin  twenty-four  ounces,  and  other  varieties  in 
proportion,  and  this  too  on  standard  trees,  and  without  any  special  care  or 
attention." 

"Not  only  are  our  apples  of  superior  size  and  quality,  but  the  same  may 
be  said  of  petiches,  pears,  plums,  cherries  and  the  small  fruits.  Grapes 
rarely  rot  in  any  portion  of  this  high  elevation.  Here  we  never  have  a 
failure  of  apples,  and  on  our  thermal  belts  (about  three  hundred  feet  above 
the  valleys  on  the  mountain  sides,)  the  peach  seldom  fails,  as  it  is  free  from 
frost,  except  in  mid-winter.  On  no  portion  of  the  globe  is  there  presented 
to  fruit  growers  and  pomologists  such  a  field  for  their  enterprise  and  ope- 
rations. We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  South  with  a  market  for  our  fine  fruit 
in  every  direction,  east,  west,  north  and  south.  We  want  men  experienced 
in  the  business,  and  with  capital  sufficient  to  go  forward  at  once,  and  a  few 
years  will  demonstrate  what  I  have  asserted  as  our  merit  in  this  respect. 
Our  lands  are  cheap  (from  $1  to  $10  per  acre,)  and  we  have  the  finest  cli- 
mate and  purest  water  that  Providence  has  given  to  any  portion  of  the 
American  Continent.  Our  inhabitants  are  unusually  peaceable  and  law- 
abiding,  and  will  welcome  good  citizens  from  any  portion  of  the  globe. 
It  will  afford  me  pleasure  to  give  in  detail  any  information  that  I  may  be 
able  to  impart,  relative  to  the  country,  to  those  who  may  address  me  at  this 
place." 

We  have  no  fever  and  ague  here,  and  a  mosquito  is  a  curiosity  in  Ashe- 
ville.  Our  winters  are  short,  and  are  variable  as  to  time,  and  amount  of 
snow  and  rainfall,  as  is  common  in  all  mountainous  regions.  The  nights 
here  are  always  cool,  in  summer  and  winter,  Springs  of  fine  water  are 
abundant. 

The  scenery  is  grand,  and  rugged,  and  of  great  variety— and  this  feature 
is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  large  number  of  visitors  who  come  here  for 
health  and  pleasure. 

The  soil  is  generally  good  and  productive,  and  much  of  it  is  very  rich; 
but  it  is  genemlty  badly  cultivated,  when  judged  by  northern  modes  of 
farming.  Lands  can  be  bought  in  Western  North  Carolina  at  50  cents  to 
$40  per  acre 

All  kinds  of  grains,  grasses  and  roots  are  raised  here — and  its  tobacco 
crop  is  second  to  none  in  quality  ;  while  the  apples  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion. All  fruits  (except  tropical,)  are  raised  here  in  abundance.  The 
mountains   are  covered  with  timber,  consisting  of  many  kinds   of  oak, 


hickory,  pine,  locust,  cherry,  chestnut,  black  and  white  walnut,  ash,  birch, 
beach,  &c,  &c, 

I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  average  native  does  not  work  more 
than  six  months  in  the  year.  I  believe  in  colonies  because  I  am  convinced 
by  personal  observation  that  the  individual  soon  drifts  into  the  "slip-shod" 
ways  and  habits  of  the  native. 

This  section  is  peculiarity  adapted  to  stock  raising,  and  in  a  colony. 
Dogs,  the  great  nuisance  of  A~orth  Carolina,  could  be  abated  and  sheep  rais- 
ing would  become  a  great  industry  here. 

We  need  a  bank  in  Asheville.  more  than  any  other  appl'ance  to  business 
interests.  We  need  a  good  hotel  kept  in  the  best  manner;  but  to  do  ii  right, 
the  proprietor,  manager  and  servants  must  be  imported. 

With  all  our  natural  resources,  good  climate,  kindly  feeling  of  the  peo- 
ple toward  those  who  come  here  with  the  purpose  of  becoming  permanent 
citizens,  the  great  abundance  of  water  power  minerals,  profusion  of  lim- 
ber, productive  lands,  &c,  &c.  I  cannot  but  think  that  Northern  capital 
and  labor  will  be  productive  of  good  results,  and  make  happy  homes  for 
thousands  who  are  seeking  homes  in  the  South. 

I  have  given  you  some  of  the  most  important  ideas  which  have  occurred 
to  me.  I  wi*h  I  could  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  3rou  in  the  Convention 
to  express  myself  more  fully. 

I  am  yours  very  truly, 

V.  K   SPEAR. 


Facts  as  to  products  per  acre  near  Goldsboro,  N.  C,  by  Capt.  Geo.  S.  Campbell, 
of  t7ie  old  25th  Massachusetts  Vols.,  and  for  sometime  a  Revenue  Officer  in 
North  Carolina,  now  at  Ooldsboro.  N.  C. : 

Goldsboro,  N.  Q,  Dec.  30th,  1873. 
2V.  Dumont,  Esq. ,  Charlotte,  X  C.  : 

Dear.  Sir  : — The  circular,  with  your  signature,  received.  I  was  born 
and  raised  in  Worcester  county,  Mass.,  lived  the  most  of  my  life  in  Wor- 
cester. Served  in  8d  Battallion  Rifles  as  private  under  Chas.  Devens,  Jr., 
3  months  troops,  commissioned  as  1st  Lieut.  Co.  D,  35lh  Massachusetts 
Vol.  Infantry.  Had  command  of  said  Company  from  Feb.  8th,  18C2,  until 
February  or  March,  1S63.  Since  have  resided  in  New  Berne,  N.  C,  most 
of  the  time,  until  1870,  when  I  came  to  this  place  as  Ast  Asssessor  TJ.  S. 
Internal  Revenue,  then  as  Deputy  Collector,  and  lastly  as  U.  S.  Gauger, 
and  now  in  mercantile  business. 

Capital  in  the  South  can  be  used  to  as  much  advantage  as  in  the  Worth. 
I  would  advise  those  having  small  capital,  to  buy  what  land  they  can[pay 
for,  and'make  truck  farms,  but   do  not  attempt  it  if  you  have  to  run  in 
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debt.  Peas,  beans  and  cucumbers  pay  a  profit  (in  good  seasons)  from  S25  to 
$100  per  acre.  I  cleared  on  one  acre  of  cucumbers  last  year  over  $100, 
on  two  acres  of  snap  beans*  and  four  acres  of  early  garden  peas,  not  over 
$3>.  Strawberries  after  the  first  year  pay  from  -foO  to  $300  per  acre;  cost 
of  setting  out  about  $50  acre.  Land  in  this  vicing  is  worth  from  $10  to 
$50  per  acre,  according  to  quality  and  nearness  to  railroads.  Plenty  of  it 
for  sale,  as  raisiag  cotton  at  present  prices,  cannot  be  doDe  with  profit. 
The  greatest  drawback  in  this  part  of  the  State  is  giving  mortgages  for 
supplies. 

When  I  first  came  to  this  place,  holding  an  office,  and  not  known,  I  was, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  let  alone,  but  since  I  have  identified  myself  with 
the  place,  I  have  no  cause  to  complain.  Myself  andfamily  have  been  well 
received  and  well  treated.  I  was  also  elected  to  the  Captaincy  of  the 
"  Goldsboro  Rifles,"  also  re-elected,  which  I  consider  as  a  mark  of  respect, 
more  especially  as  I  am  a  Republican.  You  now  have  my  case  before  j'ou. 
I  am.  very  respectfully,  yours, 

GEO.  S.  CAMPBELL. 


M.  B.  Prince,  formerly  of  Schuyler  county,  iV.  Y.,  now  a  farmer  in  Forsythe 
county,  N.  C,  sfojios  what  can  be  done  on  fifty  acres. 

Brookston,  N.  C,  Dec.  31st,  1878. 
Mr.  N.  Dumont,  Charlotte,  N.  C: 

Dear  Sir: — Your  circular  received  and  read.  I  would  be  most  happy 
to  visit  Charlotte  at  the  time  mentioned,  but  will  be  unable  to  do  so.  As 
to  the  object  of  the  proposed  Convention,  I  can  say  for  uvyself  that  the 
natives  have  treated  myself  and  family  with  as  much  kindness  and  re- 
spect as  strangers  could  expect  to  receive.  There  seems  to  be  no  ill  feeling 
towards  yankees,  and  all  with  whom  I  have  talked  are  as  free  to  condemn 
the  wrongs  committed  by  the  Confederacy  as  those  perpetrated  by  the 
forces  of  the  Government.  The  main  purpose  for  which  I  came  South, 
was  the  improvement  of  the  health  of  a  consumptive  member  of  my  fam- 
ily. That  object  has  been  obtained,  even  more  than  we  hoped,  in  fact 
almost  a  perfect  recovery.  In  this  part  of  the  State  we  do  not  find  the 
sod  as  strong  as  that  of  our  native  place  in  Western  New  York,  yet  after  a 
trial  of  three  years  we  are  learning  now  better  to  manage  it,  so  that  w-hen  it 
has  been  much  impoverished  by  careless  cultivation  and  constant  crop- 
ping, we  can  produce  paying  crops.  The  practice  of  keeping  little  or  no 
stock,  by  letting  the  manure  be  wpsted  in  the  woods  and  old  fields,  where 
the  cattle,  hogs,  &c. ,  pick  up  a  precarious  livelihood  the  whole  year 
round,  is  all  wrong,  and  of  necessity  brings  the  small  farmer  to  the  poor 
house.  I  practice  soiling  in  a  small  way,  and  by  that  means  am  enabled 
to  make  considerable  manure.     I  apply  to  my  little  farm  of  fifty  improved 
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acres  more  home-made  manure  than  some  of  my  neighbors  on  ten  times 
that  number  of  acres.  In  this  vicinity  we  are  considerably  engaged  in 
fruit  growing;  more  peaches  and  grapes  than  any  other,  though  some  are 
cultivating  strawberries  and  other  fruits.  Though  fruit  does  not  pay  the 
big  profits  of  war  times,  it  is  fairly  remunerative,  so  much  so  as  any  thing 
in  these  hard  times. 

I  have  been  here  three  years,  came  from  Schuyler  count}',  N.  Y.  "Was 
sever  in  the  army.  Please  send  me  report  of  Convention,  and  should  you 
decide  to  publish  in  circular  form,  would  be  glad  to  assist  in  the  distribu- 
tion. Tours,  truly, 

M.  B.  PRINCE. 


From  John  HntMAN,  formerly  of  New   York,  who  fought   under  Reynolds 
and  Meade,  now  a  farmer  in  North  Carolina. 

Ridgeway,  N.  C,  Dee.  28th,  1878. 
JV.  Dumont,  Esq.,   Charlotte,  N.  C: 

Dear  Ser:— I  have  to-day  received  your  circular.  I  believe  you  are  tak- 
ing a  step  in  the  right  direction.  If  Northern  people  come  South  it  must 
be  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Northern  people  already  having  homes  in 
the  South.  The  persistent  efforts  of  some  politicians  and  papers  to  beep  the 
"bloody  shirt"  constantly  before  the  Northern  people,  not  only  does  the 
South  a  great  wrong,  but  injures,  in  more  ways  than  one,  those  of  us  who 
have  made  our  homes  among  the  Southern  people. 

It  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  attend  your  Convention,  but  I  can- 
not be  from  home  at  that  time.  I  am  a  native  of  New  York  State,  have 
lived  a  number  of  years  in  Pennsylvania,  and  moved  to  this  State  from 
Pennsylvania  four  years  ago,  lived  one  year  in  Raleigh,  and  three  years  at 
this  place.  I  was  a  Lieut  in  Co.  H.  6th  Regt.,  Pennsylvania  Reserve 
Corps,  and  served  under  both  Reynolds  and  Meade. 

I  have  done  something  in  real  estate  here,  and  have  induced  several  fam- 
ilies to  come  out,  but  owing  to  the  extreme  "hard  times,"  and  also  the 
great  amount  of  prejudice  existing  towards  the  South,  I  have  tried  but  lit- 
tle during  the  year.  But  for  two  years  I  wrote  regularly  to  several  papers 
in  New  York,  and  I  had  a  very  extensive  correspondence. 

"We  have  a  splendid  climate  in  this  State;  good  water;  a  soil  easily 
brought  up;  abundance  of  timber,  water  power  and  minerals,  and  produce 
a  variety  of  crops  of  fruits  second  to  no  other  State,  and  are  at  the 
very  doors  of  the  best  markets  in  the  world,  and  all  we  lack  is  working 
men  and  capital  to  develop  these  natural  resources.  If  your  Convention 
can  devise  ways  and  means  to  bring  people  South,  you  will  accomplish  a  i 
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great  and  good  work.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  any  time,  and 
especially  after  your  meeting  in  January,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  co-operate 
with  you  in  any  way  in  my  power  to  bring  about  the  object  sought. 

Yery  truly  yours, 

JOHX  HINMAN. 


■Geo.  P.  Scott,   formerly  of  the  old  1st  Massachusetts  Cavalry,  wants  his 
friends  to  come  to  North  Carolina. 

Ashevillb,  N.  C,  Jan.  2nd,  1878. 
N.  Dumont,  Esq.,  Charlotte,  N.  C: 

My  Dear  Sm:— Your  kind  favor  of  the  18th  has  been  received.  I  am 
sorry  to  inform  you  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  meet  with  you  at  the  Conven- 
tion. I  believe  it  will  prove  a  success,  and  may  God  speed  the  work.  You 
and  I  know  the  South  possesses  advantages  which  will  some  day,  and  that 
not  far  distant,  place  her  in  advance  of  the'  rest  of.  the  country.  I  came 
from  Newton,  Massachusetts,  was  in  the  Federal  Army  during  the  war.  in 
;  the  1st  Massachusetts  Cavalry,  Co.  C.  1  find  that  my, Southern  brethren 
have  accepted  the  results  of  the  war,  and  are  now  trying  to  improve  and 
build  up  their  country.  They  welcome  with  open  hands  all  who  come  to 
help  them — never  a"sking  your  politics — only  if  you  are  an  honest  and 
worthy  man.  I  number  among  my  best  friends  some  who  have  served  in 
the  Southern  Army.  When  I  think  of  the  thousands  in  my  old  Sta'.e  who 
are  struggling  to  keep  above  want,  if  they  only  knew  the  advantages  which 
this  country  has  for  them  to  get  comfortable  homes,  and  a  fair  compensa- 
tion for  their  labor,  they  would  not  hesitate  long  in  coming  here.  I  came 
here  last  March,  and  wps  successful  in  finding  business  as  soon  as  I  arriv- 
ed. The  climate  here  is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen.  That,  combined  with 
the  cheapness  of  living,  and  a  growing  place,  makes  it  a  desirahle  place  to 
immigrate  to.  Wishing  yo'u  great  success  in  your  glorious  undertaking, 
I  remain,  yours  truly, 

GEO.  F.  SCOTT. 


From  H.  G.  WnrrrNG,  a  former  Captain  of  the  Second  Ohio  Heavy  Artillery, 
a  Massachusetts  man.  who  has  traveled  through  the  Soutfi,  now  in  busi- 
ness at  Mooresville,  in  Iredell  county,  2f.  C. 

Mooresvllle,  N.  C,  Jan.  6th.  1879. 
AT.  Dumont,  Esq,,  Charlotte,  N.  C  : 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  your  circular,  calling  a  convention  ot  Northern  men 
.  about  the  15th  inst.     I  will  attend  it.     I  had  intended  to  write  before  this, 
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but  have  been  prevented  by  business  and  the  holidays.  Like  yourself,  I 
am  a  native  of  tbe  old  Bay  State,  born  in  Milford,  Mass.,  went  out  with 
the  25th  Massachusetts  Vols.  (Co.  "B"),  remained  with  the  regiment  until 
after  the  battle  of  Newbern,  and  then  was  detailed  as  clerk  in  Gen.  Burn- 
side's  A.  A.  G.  Office,  where  I  remained  until  18l>3,  when  I  was  commis- 
sioned Captain  in  the  2d  Ohio  Heavy  Artillery  by  Gov.  Tod.  After  the 
war  I  traveled  throughout  the  United  States  three  times,  and  finally,  in 
1873,  I  went  to  Georgia — Bainbridge  and  Savannah — where  I  remaiued 
until  a  year  ago.  Last  winter  I  traveled  for  pleasure,  and  in  June  came 
to  this  place  and  permanently  located  myself  in  the  carriage  and  paintinf 
business.  I  have  found  the  people  everywhere  well  d'sposed  towards 
Northern  men  that  desire  tc*ee  their  adopted  home  thrive.  In  this  place 
particularly,  the  citizens  wish  Northern  families  with  brains,  monev  and 
muscle. 

I  am  a  true  son  of  the  North,  but  I  have  decided  that  this  section  of  the 
country  is  the  best  for  me  to  gain  an  independence;  and  I  have  taken  active 
iuterest  in  the  affairs  of  this,  my  future  home,  and  have  been  met  open 
handed  and  substantially  encouraged.  I  am  most  heartily  in  sympathy 
with  your  undertaking,  and  believe  that  the  action  of  the  Convention  will 
be  a  long  stride  in  the  right  direction,  and  accomplish  the  end  designed. 
I  will  collect  such  information  as  I  am  not  in  possession  of,  that  several  of 
the  old  citizens  can  furnish,  and  place  it  in  your  hands.  One  or  two  more 
Northern  men  will  accompany  me  from  here.  Please  inform  me  of  the 
date  you  wish  us  to  arrive  iu  Charlotte,  in  order  that  we  can  arrange  our 
business,  &c. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  G.   WHITING. 


Mr.  S-  J.  Warren,  a  miner  from  Putnam,  county,  N.  Y.,  now  resident  in 
Mecklenburg  county.  W.  C. ,  writes: 

Mint  Hill,  Mecklenburg  county,  N.  C,  Jan.  7th,  1879. 
N.  Dumont,  Esq.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  : 

Dear  Sir: — Your  call  of  Northern  men,  to  convene  in  Charlotte  on  the 
lothiust.,  meets  with  my  most  hearty  approval.  Fifteen  months  ao-o  I 
left  Putnam  county.  N.  Y.,  for  this  State,  to  engage  in  prospecting  and 
opening  up  some  of  the  old  abandoned  mines  of  which  this  State  abounds. 
My  occupation  has  brought  me  in  contact  with  all  classes  and  conditions 
of  its  people,  and  I  find  them  everywhere  open-hearted,  kind  and  gener- 
ous, and  freely  welcome  me  as  a  friend  among  them.  It  did  not  fall  to 
my  lot  to  be  in  the  army  during  our  family  quarrel.  Hoping,  if  all  is 
well,  I  shall  be  able  to  meet  you  on  tbe  loth,  and  exchange  friendly  greet- 
ings, I  am, 

Yours  respectfully, 

SAMFEL  J.  WARREN. 
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Robt.  Siddons,  formerly  of  Buffalo,  iV.  Y.,  now  a  farmer  in  Guilford  county, 

JV.  C,  says  : 

Greensboro,  N.  C,  Jan.  7th,  1879. 
N.  Buinont,  Esq.,  Charlotte,  N.  C: 

Dear  Sir: — I  received  your  circular  a  few  days  ago.  I  am  sorry  I  cau- 
not  attend  your  Convention,  but  I  endorse  your  move  for  a  Convention  of 
Northern  men  only  because  it  will  stir  up  Southern  men  also.  I  moved 
from  Buffalo,  Erie  county,  N.  Y.,  about  eight  years  ago  and  settled  here. 
I  am  farming  at  present.  My  neighbors  for  miles  around  are  social  and 
kind;  never  lived  in  a  better  neighborhood.  I  moved  here  to  find  a  mild 
climate.  The  soil  is  rather  poor,  but  can,  I  mink,  be  brought  up  as  easy 
as  some  of  the  Northern  States.  I  think  a  farmer  can  make  a  living  here 
about  as  easy  as  he  can  in  some  parts  of  New  York  State.  I  was  not  in 
the  army.  I  was  running  on  a  railroad  out  of  Buffalo  before  I  came  here. 
Myself  and  family  never  were  in  better  health  than  since  we  have  lived 
here.  The  country  around  here  is  very  healthy,  the  water  good  and  soft. 
Yours  respectfully, 

ROBERT  SIDDONS. 


Mr.  N.  Pltjmadore,  formerly  of  Canada  and  tlie  Western  States,  now  a 
Real  Estate  Agent  in  Raleigh,  writes  : 

Raleigh,  N.  C. ,  January,  1879. 
JST.  Bumont,  Esq.,    Charlotte,  A.  0.  : 

Dear  Sir.: — It  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  present  at  yeur  Convention  of 
Northern  men,  much  as  I  want  to  be  there.  Business  prevents;  so  I  must 
content  myself  by  writing  a  letter  and  wishing  the  Convention  success.  I 
was  born  in  Canada,  but  lived  several  years  in  the  Western  States,  and 
came  to  Eastern  North  Carolina  in  ^570.  There  I  had  chills  and  fever,  so 
I  moved  to  Raleigh  in  1873.  Being  a  wagon-maker,  I  carried  on  that 
business  until  I  sold  out.  North  Carolina  has  many  advantages  over  her 
sisters  ;  she  lies  midway  between  the  North  and  South,  free  from  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold.  Leaving  out  the  low  lands  and  along  the  rivers, 
it  is  very  healthy.  Our  mountains  are  perfect  sanitariums  for  people  suf- 
fering from  all  kinds  of  pulmonary  affections,  consumption,  &c.  The 
scenery  is  beautiful  beyond  description.  The  State  is  full  of  valuable 
minerals,  such  as  gold,  copper,  mica,  corundum,  iron,  asbestos,  soapstone, 
chromic  iron,  graphite,  galena,  lime,  barytes,  coal,  marl,  alum,  copperas, 
manganese,  nickel,  marble,  granite,  whetstone,  building  stones,  limestone, 
&c.  We  have  also  all  the  clays  that  are  used  in  the  arts;  we  have  any 
varietv  of  timber,  of  soil  and  climate,  and  numerous  mineral  springs,  and 
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can  cultivate,  with  profit,  all  kinds  of  grass,  clover,  millet,  all  the  small 
grains,  tobacco,  cotton,  vegetables,  rice,  sugar  cane,  hops,  flax,  jute,  &c. 
In  fruit,  we  beat  the  world.  Our  sounds  and  rivers  are  full  of  oysters, 
lobsters,  and  fish  of  all  kinds.  You  can  build  a  wall  so  high  that  no  living 
thing  can  go  in  or  out  of  our  State,  and  we  are  independent  of  the  world; 
we  have  everything  within  our  borders  necessary  for  man's  use. 

We  are  central.  Take  Raleigh  as  a  centre  of  a  line  700  miles  long,  and 
go  round  in  a  circle,  it  will  pass  over  Florida  and  Alabama,  and  touch 
Georgia,  over  Jackson,  Miss.,  Jacksonport,  Ark.,  beyond  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Quiney,  Mendota  and  Chicago,  111.,  Milwaukie,  Wis.,  most  of  Michigan, 
Georgiana  Bay,  Ottowa,  and  near  Montreal,  Can.,  Monpelier,  Vt.,  White 
Mt,  N.  H.,  and  Portland,  Me.  This  takes  in  all  the  heavy  population  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  some  west  of  that  river.  With  our  railroad  system  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  completed  in  the  near  future.  Soon  we  will  have  the  con. 
nections  from  Beaufort  Harbor  and  Morristown,  Tenn.,  and  from  Chariest 
ton  to  Chicago,  completed;  again,  strike  a  line  due  south  of  Detroit,  Mich 
igan,  and  it  will  pass  over  Franklin,  Macon  county,  N.  C.  through  Robury 
Gap,  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  and  strike  near  Columbus,  Fla.  Few  people  are 
aware  that  North  Carolina  reaches  so  far  west  and  the  important  position  she 
occupies  for  future  development.  A 11  the  low  land  from  Norfolk, Va. ,  south 
to  Fla.,  and  around  and  up  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  Memphis,  is  well  adapted 
for  the  culture  of  cotton,  rice,  corn,  and  the  early  vegetables.  In  Florida 
they  have  the  oranges,  &c.  This  low  country  will  raise  Irish  potatoes,  ap. 
pies,  &c,  but  they  will  not  keep.  It  is  not  good  for  grapes,  although  they 
will  do  well  in  places.  Therefore  Western  North  Carolina,  North  Western 
South  Carolina,  North  Georgia  and  East  Tennessee,  must,  in  the  future 
when  they  are  developed  and  peopled  by  an  industrious  and  enterprising 
population,  feed  and  supply  the  low  lands,  two-thirds  of  the  year,  with 
bread,  fruits,  vegetables,  beef,  pork,  mutton,  butter,  cheese,  honey,  &c, 
&c,  as  well  as  feed  their  own  manufacturing  enterprises,  that  are  sure  to 
spring  up  when  there  is  so  much  raw  material  in  mineral  and  timber  at 
their  own  doors,  and  where  there  is  water  power  plenty  to  move  all  the 
machinery  in  the  United  States.  To  induce  good  citizens  to  come  here,  we 
must  sell  them  good  land  at  as  low  prices  as  possible,  protect  them  in  their 
interests  and  not  let  them  purchase  too  much  land  because  it  is  cheap.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  Railroads  running  South  and  in  the  South,  do  not  car- 
ry passengers  and  immigrants  as  cheap  as  they  do  West;  were  they  to  give 
us  the  same  rates  as  they  do  to  the  West,  I  believe  thousands  would  come 
here,  where  ten  do  now.  As  to  the  people  I  have  no  fault  to  find.  If  men 
coming  here  are  gentlemen,  they'are  treated  as  such;  at  the  same  time  do 
not  trust  everybody,  for  we  have  some  that  would  cheat  you  if  they  got 
the  chance.  Tour  politics  makes  no  difference.  Protestant  denominations 
have  churches  everywhere,  Catholic  churches  are  few,  but  her  clergy  will 
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visit  families  at  stated  times.  Altogether,  I  consider  the  highland  part  of 
this  State  the  best  place  for  the  new  settler  and  the  capitalist  to  come  to 
in  the  United  States. 

Yours  yery  respectfully, 

N.   PLUMADORE. 


A.  IT.  Slocomb,  formerly  of  Stitton,  Mass.',  and  for  12  years  resident  near 

Fayetttmlle,  N.  C,  writes  many  very  valuable  facts  regarding  products, 

soils,  &c. 

Fayetteville,  N.  C,  Jan.  13,  1S7D. 
N.  Durnont,  Esq  ,  Charlotte,  2f.  O.  : 

Deak  SrR: — Your  circular  inviting  me  to  take  part  in  a  conference  of 
"Northen  men  -who  have  settled  in  the  South  since  the  war,"  to  be  held  in 
your  city  on  the  15th  inst. ,  only  reached  me  to-day. 

I  regret  that  the  shortness  of  the  notice  'will  prevent  my  attendance,  for 
I  have  long  recognized  the  necessity  for  such  a  movement  as.you  contem- 
plate, and  most  heartily  sympathize  with  the  objects  you  have  in  view. 

What  we  need  for  the  development  of  our  splendid  natural  resources  is 
the  infusion  of  a  new  element  into  our  population,  bringing  capital,  intel- 
ligence and  energy  to  utilize  the  cheap  and  abundant  labor  we  have.  Im- 
-migration  of  the  right  kind  has,  in  a  great  measure  been  kept  away  from 
us,  as  you  suggest,  by  a  misapprehension  of  our  social  condition  and  the 
treatment  likely  to  be  extended  to  settlers  from  the  North.  Whatever 
prejudice  existed  shortly  after  the  war  has  since  died  away,  and  now  after 
a  twelve  years'  residence  in  this  State,  I  bear  cheerful  testimony  to  the 
kindness  and  hospitality  of  its  people. 

Your  circular  seems  to  call  for  information  as  to  soil,  climate,  <fce.  I  can 
only  spear*  for  this  immediate  section,  embracing  the  counties  of  Sampson, 
Cumberland,  Moore,  Harnett,  Bladen,  Robeson  and  Chatham,  what  is  gen- 
erally spoken  of  as  the  upper  Cape  Fear  region. 

Our  climate  for  healthfulness  cannot  be  surpassed  on  the  habitable 
globe.  Malarial  diseases  are  rare;  consumption  and  malignant  typhoid 
and  typhus  fevers  are  almost  unknown.  Our  lauds  vary  in  price  and  pro- 
ductions, ranging  from  -J15  to  $20  per  acre,  and  producing  from  100 
pounds  to  r 00  pounds  of  lint  cotton  per  acre,  and  from  5  to  75  bushels  of 
corn.  The  soil  is  quick,  easily  cultivated  and  responds  readily  to 
the  application  of  fertilizers.  Swamp  lands  can  be  bought  fora  mere  song, 
and  can,  with  a  moderate  outlay  for  clearing  and  drainage,  be  made  im- 
mensely productive.  Our  manufacturing  interest  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but 
our  water  power  supplied  by  a  large  number  of  swiftly  running  streams  and 
easily  available,  is  simply  unlimited.  The  four  cotton  factories  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Fayetteville,  one  of  which  is  run  by  Northern  capitalists,  have  been 


and  are  still  doing  a  large  and  prosperous  business.  The  railroad  now 
being  pushed  forward  to  Greensboro,  and  already  completed  to  the  Gulf, 
opens  up  in  Chatham  county,  mines  of  iron,  coal  and  copper  of  inexhaust- 
ible richness,  and  forests  of  valuable  timber.  Two  competing  transporta- 
tion lines  to  the  Northern  cities  from  Fayetteville  have  reduced  freights 
to  a  figure  absurdly  low.  Hitherto  our  educational  interests  have  been 
somewhat  neglected,  but  now,  in  this  city,  a  free  graded  school,  well  organ- 
ized and  efficiently  managed,  gives  instruction  to 450  pupils  for  ten  months 
in  the  year.  A  refined  and  cultivated  society,  free  from  prejudice  against 
him,  extends  to  the  Northern  settler  a  generous  and  hearty  welcome.  The 
bitterness  and  hatred  engendered  by  the  war  have  passed  away.  It  is 
wrong  that  this  people  should  be  longer  misunderstood.  Northern  capital 
can  find  here  a  safe  and  profitable  investment,  and  Northern  immigrants 
can  build  for  themselves  happy  homes  and  surround  themselves  with  a 
pleasant  social  circle.  If,  what  I  have  written  can,  in  your  opinion,  be 
used  to  promote  the  object  for  which  you  are  striving,  make  such  use  of 
it  as  you  think  best.  Again  expressing  regret  that  I  cannot  attend  your 
Convention,  and  trusting  that  its  deliberations  will  result  in  much  good,  I 
remain, 

Very  respectfully,  your  ob't  serv't., 

A.  H.  SLOCOMB. 


A.  S  Ballard,  formerly  of  Massachusetts,  now  of  Asheville,  N.  C,  gives  in 

Ids  testimony  : 

Asheville,  N.  C,  Jan.  12th,  1879. 
if.  JDumont,  Esq.,  Charlotte,  N.  0.: 

Deak  Sir: — Your  favor  of  the  14th  ult.,  inviting  me  to  be  present  at  a 
meeting  of  Northern  men  at  Charlotte,  was  duly  received.  Business  will  call 
me  in  another  direction  at  that  time,  which  will  prevent  me  from  being 
present  I  however  think  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  has  m}r 
approval  and  sympathy.  We  have  a  very  large  territory  stretching  along 
the  Blue  Kidge  on  both  sides,  which  has  wealth  in  minerals,  water-power 
and  agricultural  resources  which  few  dream  of.  One  object  of  the  meet- 
ing, I  take  it  to  be,  is  to  remove  the  prejudice  existing  in  the  North,  and 
the  tear  of  ill  treatment,  which  many  entenain,  that  in  settling  here  the}' 
will  not  find  a  welcome.  I  have  no  opportunities  for  personal  observation 
in  the  Southern  States  excepting  in  Florida  and  North  Carolina.  In  Flor- 
ida I  resided  nine  years  and  alwajrs  found  respectable  Northern  people  well 
received  and  well  treated.  I  have  not  been  so  long  in  North  Carolina,  but 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  have  never  been  in  any  place,  North  or  South, 
where  I  have  been  treated  with  more  kindness  than  I  have  experienced' 
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since  I  have  been  here.  The  Railroads  which  are  now  under  process  of 
construction  will  make  every  town  and  city  on  the  seaboard  from  Savan- 
nah to  New  York  easily  accessible,  and  it  will  not  cost  two  bushels  of 
wheat  to  get  one  to  market  as  it  does  at  the  West.  Not  the  least  important 
to  the  settler  in  selecting  a  location  is  the  climate.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
a  more  healthy  climate  to  be  found  in  the  United  States  tlian  in  Western 
North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  I  trust  that  the  result  of  this 
meeting  will  be  a  better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  advantages 
to  the  settler  of  a  location  in  some  of  the  Southern  States. 

Tours  respectfully, 

A.  S.  BALLARD. 


Mr.  H.  O  Hunt,  formerly  of  Cincinnati,    Ohio,   now  of  AslievUle,  JV.    C, 
and  a  ItepiMiean,  gives  valuable  facts. 

Asiieville,  N.  C,  Dec.  22d,  1878. 
Mr.  N.  Dwmcmt,  Charlotte,  N.  G.  : 

Dear  Snt: — Yours  of  the  14th  inst,  has  been  received,  and  contents  care- 
fully noted.  I  would  say  in  reply,  that  I  have  resided  in  Asheville  since 
1870.  I  moved  from  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  socially  we  could 
not  have  been  treated  better  had  we  moved  from  any  one  of  the  Southern 
States.  I  am  a  well  known  Republican;  at  the  same  time,  I  have  been  bet- 
ter treated  by  the  other,  or  Democratic  party,  in  fact  my  best  friends  are 
Democrats,  and  if  I  wanted  a  favor  I  should  go  there  for  it.  As  for  cli- 
mate I  think  we  have  the  best,  the  year  round.  Our  soil  is  remarkably 
good  for  the  chance  it  has  had.  We  can  raise  all  of  the  grain  west  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  that  can  be  raised  in  the  Northern  States  and  also  grapes. 
There  is  not  a  better  fruit  country  in  the  United  States  for  both  large  and 
small.  Tobacco  is  one  of  our  best  paying  crops  in  some  sections  of  the 
country.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  cattle  and  sheep  raising  might  not  be 
made  a  profitable  business.  We  have  as  fine  water  power  as  can  be 
found  in  this  or  any  country.  The  French  Broad  that  passes  by  our 
city  of  Asheville  could  alone  furnish  water  power  for  the  United  States, 
and  will  when  the  Railroads  are  finished  have  50  or  60  miles  of  continuous 
water  power  along  the  banks  of  this  beautiful  river.  We  have  scarcely 
any  but  freestone  water.  Asheville  has  now  about  8,000  inhabitants  and 
is  growing  rapidly  for  a  mountain  town;  we  have  everything  to  make  it  a 
desirable  country  for  the  Northern  man;  climate,  soil  and  social  treatment. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  C.  HUNT. 
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Mr.  Gl.ea.son,  formerly  of  New  York,  now  of  North  Carolina,,  gives  his  testi- 
mony. 
Waynesville,  Haywood  Co.,  N.  C,  Jan.  14th,  1879. 
N.  Dumonl,  Esq.,  Charlotte,  N.  C: 

Dear  Sir-— Your  esteemed  favor  inviting  me  to  meet  other  Northern 
gentlemen  in  Convention  at  Charlotte,  on  the  15th  of  this  month  was  not 
received  until  this  date,  rendering  it  impossible  for  me  to  attend.  I  cor- 
dially approve  of  the  step  you  contemplate,  of  placing  a  true  statement  of 
the  estimation  in  which  Northern  men  are  held  here,  before  the  people  of 
the  North,  fully  believing  such  a  statement  will  have  a  tendency  to  bring 
into  the  South  Northern  men  and  capital,  thus  rendering  it  the  wealthiest 
as  it  is  now  the  loveliest  part  of  our  common  country.  During  a  residence 
here  and  in  East  Tennessee  of  about  ten  years,  I  have  found  as  firm  friends 
and  as  willing  hands  to  assist  me,  as  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  I  was 
in  business  for  twenty  years.  Let  such  facts  be  known  and  the  term  "Solid 
South"  will  soon  be  "  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,"  and  all  over  the  land 
prosperity  will  once  more  reign.     Regreting  I  cannot  be  with  you, 

I  am  truly  yours, 

M.   F.  GLEASON. 


Mr.  S.  D.  Wait,  a  disabled  soldier  of  the  old  2Zd  Illinois  Regiment,  for  12 
years  a  resident  at  Raleigh,  gives  his  views : 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  Jan.  14th,  1879. 
N.  Dumont,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  : 

My  Dear  Sir:— Your  circular  letter  received  in  due  time,  and  I  hoped 
to  answer  in  person  on  the  loth,  hence  delay,  but  on  account  of  sickness  in 
my  family,  regret  to  write  that  I  cannot  be  with  you.  Y"es  !  I  was  in  the 
Federal  Army,  a  member  of  the  22nd  Illinois  Regiment,  and  was  shot  down 
at  the  battle  of  Belmont,  Mo.,  Nov.  7th,  1801,  and  have  been  disabled  ever 
since.  1  came  to  this  State  in  January,  1867,  and  have  gained  many  warm 
friends  here.  In  regard  to  a  Northern  man  living  South,  if  he  will  mind 
his  own  business  and  act  the  gentleman,  he  can  get  along  as  well,  and  make 
as  many  friends  in  the  South  as  anywhere  else.  Regretting  again  that  I 
cannot  be  with  you,  as  I  have  so  many  friends  in  Charlotte,  I  remain, 

Yrours  very  truly, 

S.  D.  WAIT. 


Mr.  W.  F.  Cornell,  formerly  of  Guernsey  comity,  Ohio,  now  and  for  six 
years  past  a  farmer,  who  came  to  North  Carolina  in  1865,  with  Sherman's 
Army. 

Concord,  N.  C,  Dec.  26th,  1878. 

N.  Dumont,  Esq. ,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  : 
Dear  Sir: — Your  circlar  received.    I  am  from  Guernsey  county,  Ohio, 
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I  came  here  in  July,  180),  came  here  with  Sherman's  Army,  settled  in 
number  9  township.  I  have  always  been  treated  with  kindness  and  cour. 
tesy  by  the  citizens  of  this  county.  I  have  worked  for  W.  H.  Orchard  and 
William  Richards  in  the  gold  mines,  in  this  and  the  adjoining  counties  of 
Mecklenburg,  etc.  I  am  a  married  man,  my  age  is  fifty  two.  My  experi- 
ence with  the  Southern  people  has  been  marked  with  uniform  kindness.  I 
entered  the  United  States  Army  in  18G1,  remained  with  it  until  after  the 
surrender.     For  the  past  six  years  1  have  been  engaged  in  farming. 

W.  F.  CORNELL. 


Lieut.  S.  G.  Blood,  fornlerly  of  the  gallant  old  Sih  Massachusetts,  who  went 
through  Baltimore  with  it,  now  a  resident  of  Burke  county,  N~.  C,  speaks: 

Park  Hill,  Burke  Co.,  N.  C,  Jan.  12th,  1870. 
N  Duinont,  Esq.,   Charlotte,  if.  C: 

Dear  Sir:— Yours  containing  an  invitation  to  attend  a  Convention  of 
Northern  settlers  to.be  at  Charlotte,  January  loth,  is  at  hand,  to  which 
please  accept  thanks,  but  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  attend,  notwith- 
standing I  should  like  very  much  to  be  present  and  do  all  1  could  to  refute 
the  erroneous  opinions,  which  at  the  present  time  exist  at  the  Nouh  in  re- 
gard to  the  South  as  a  place  to  settle  in.  I  came  out  here  a  year  ago  last 
Slay,  and  began  to  build  up  a  home  here  for  myself  and  family,  and  so  far 
have  not  been  in  any  possible  way  hindered  or  discouraged,  but  on  the 
contrary,  every  one  I  meet  treats  me  as  well  as  I  was  ever  treated  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  and  I  have  been  almost  all  over  it,  and  all  are  anxious  to 
have  more  come  and  settle  here,  and  help  to  develop  the  resources  of  this 
section  of  country,  and  they  are  great,  the  land  is  of  fair  quality,  plenty  of 
water,  timber  and  stone,  also  brick  clay,  thus  you  see  there  is  everything 
here  that  is  necessary  for  a  home  for  any  man  that  has  the  ability  to  hew 
from  the  rough  Ashler  to  a  finished  building.  I  believe  the  healthfulness 
of  the  climate  cannot  be  surpassed  in  any  part  of  the  world;  land  is  cheap 
and  for  a  man  with  small  means  I  know  of  no  better  country  to  settle  in, 
and  so  far  as  safety  is  concerned  I  can  truly  say  that  if  any  one  coming 
into  this  part  of  the  couutry  has  trouble  he  has  in  almost  every  case  got  to 
be  the  aggressor,  and  as  regards  my  family  I  consider  them  safer  when  left 
without  protection  than  they  could  be  in  any  part  of  New  England  night 
or  da}'.  So  far  as  politics  is  concerned  I  find  no  trouble.  Elections  in  this 
section  are  so  quiet  and  of  so  little  interest  that  many  did  not  know  when 
they  occurred,  not  from  bulldozing  or  fear  in  anyway,  but  from  actual 
lack  of  interest.  I  have  written  more  than  I  expected  to  when  I  began; 
you  have  perfect  liberty  to  use  this  letter  or  any  portion  of  it  in  furthering 
the  work  in  which  you  are  engaged,  and  I  hope  the  coming  Convention 
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will  do  much  to  refute  the  erroneous  opiuions  which  have  gaiued  credit  at 
the  North.  I  served  three  months  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  the 
6th  Massachusetts  Regiment,  from  April  to  August,  subsequently  uine 
months  as  1st  Lieut.,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  until  the  close  of  the 
war  as  Ensign  in  the  Navy,  and  was  honorably  discharged  every  time. 
Wishing  you  every  success^ 

I  am  respectfully  yours, 

S.  G.  BLOOD. 


Dr.  E.  H.  Green ,  who  moved  from  Iowa  to  Charlotte,  writes  : 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  14th,  1879. 
if.  Dumont,  Esq.,  Charlotte,  N.  C: 

Mt  Dear  Sir: — I  had  intended  to  write  so  that  you  might  receive  it  pre- 
vious to  the  meeting  of  Northern  settlers  in  the  South,  held  in  Charlotte 
Jan.  15th,  but  failed  to  get  it  done.  I  wish  now  to  express  my  hearty  sym- 
pathy with  the  object  and  design  of  that  meeting.  I  have  been  a  citizen  of 
Charlotte  since  1870,  having  moved  there  from  Iowa,  and  during  that  time 
have  traveled  largely  over  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  East  Tennes- 
see and  parts  of  Virginia,  and  have  always  met  with  every  kindness  from 
the  people,  and  have  felt  more  security  of  person  aud  property  than  I  do  in 
the  streets  of  this  "  City  of  Brotherly  Love."  I  was  not  in  the  armj'. 
Northern  papers,  no  doubt  for  political  purposes,  have  persistently  magni- 
fied everything  that  could  in  any  way  be  used  to  the  detriment  of  the 
South,  and  many  honest  people  have  read  these  exaggerated  statements, 
and  have  believed  that  there  existed  a  fearful  state  of  lawlessness  through- 
out the  South,  and  no  doubt  many  good  and  worthy  people  have  been 
deterred  from  going  South  by  this  willful  perversion  of  facts,  who  would 
otherwise  have  gone.  Tour  Convention  will  do  much  towards  giving  hon- 
est inquirers  the  truth,  and  will  also  no  doubt  be  instrumental  in  setting 
the  people  of  the  South  right  before  honest  Northerners  I  expect  to  re- 
turn South  in  the  spring,  and  again  to  take  up  my  residence  in  the  hospita- 
ble and  energetic  little  city  of  Charlotte.  Again  let  me  express  my  hearty 
good  wishes  for  your  enterprise.  I  am  sorry  I  could  not  be  with  you. 
Fraternally  yours, 

E.  H.  GREEN,  M.  D. 


Kev.  Edward  Cooke,  formerly  President  of  Wilbraham  (Mass.)  College,  and 
by  request  of  Gov.  Claflin  coming  to  South  Carolina  to  preside  over  Claflin 
University,  tells  hoio  he  finds  things: 

Claflin  University  and  State  Agricultural  College, 
Orangebjrg  County,  S.  C,  Jan.  loth,  1879. 
N.  Dumont,  Esq.,   Charlotte,  N.   C: 
Dear  Sir: — Your  letter  reached  me  last  evening.     I  desire  very  much 
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to  attend  the  Convention  to  assemble  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  to-day,  but  do 
not  see  how  I  can  do  so  at  this  time,  and  on  so  short  a  notice. 

I  was  ten  years  at  the  head  of  the  large  literary  institution  at  Wilbraham, 
Mass  ,  and  came  here  in  October,  1874,  to  take  charge  of  this  institution, 
over  which  I  now  preside,  at  the  request  of  Governor  Claflin,  of  Massachu- 
settts,  and  other  friends  of  the  colored  man.  * 

My  views  of  the  situation  were  set  forth  in  a  recent  letter  to  Mr.  Mer- 
riam,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  published  in  the  Springfield  Republican 
late  in  December,  1878. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  North  is  greatly  misled  by  the  correspondence  of 
the  Northern  press,  who  mistake  and  exaggerate  the  party  political  excite, 
ment. 

I  know  of  no  StateNorth  where  the  colored  people  enjoy  superior  rights 
to  those  enjoyed  by  them  at  the  present  time  in  this  State. 

I  have  lived  eight  years  at  the  West,  and  traveled  generally  through  that 
great  section,  and  I  say  without  hesitation,  the  South  presents  greater  in- 
ducements to  settlers  of  small  capital  than  any  portion  of  country  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  Land  is  cheap  and  sufficiently  productive  under 
good  cultivation.     The  winters  are  short,  and  stock  cheaply  kept. 

Houses  and  other  buildings  are  not  necessarily  more  than  half  as  expen- 
sive as  at  the  North  and  West. 

The  country  now  invites  capital  and  manufacturers.  All  who  come  for 
legitimate  business  purposes  will  be  well  received  and  kindly  treated. 

Hoping  your  Convention  will  be  productive  of  great  good, 
I  am  very  truly  yours,- 

EDWARD  COOKE.  ■ 


APPENDIX. 


This  valuable  portion  of  the  appendix  was  submitted  to  the  Convention  by 
the  delegation  from  Mooresville  in  Iredell  county,  N.  C,  and  by  the 
Convention  ordered  to  be  recorded  as  part  of  the  proceedings. 

THE   CHARACTER  AND   RESOTTRCES  OF   THE   SECTION   BETWEEN  THE   YADKIN 
AND   CATAWBA  BITERS. 

The  region  of  country  lying  between  the  Yadkin  and  Catawba  has  been 
called  the  Mesopotamia  of  North  Carolina,  and  so  we  shall  call  it.  Not 
because  the  rivers  approach  in  historic  interest  or  commercial  importance 
the  famed  Euphratees  and  Tigris  of  the  East,  renowned  twenty-five  centu- 
ries ago  by  the  powerful  and  magisterial  cities  which  occupied  their  banks; 
and  we  are  about  to  say,  not  because  these  rivers,  bounding  the  Mesopo- 
tamia of  antiquity,  have  their  sources  in  the  beautiful  Garden  of  Eden, 
but  surely  the  comparison  would  not  be  extravagantly  unfair,  for  our 
rivers,  the  Yadkin  and  Catawba,  rising  in  the  Blue  Ridge  and  wending 
their  way  to  the  Atlantic,  embrace  between  them  as  fair  a  country  perhaps, 
as  may  be  found  anywhere  or>  the  earth. 

The  Piedmont  region  of  this  State  is  justly  regarded  as  far  superior  to 
any  other  part  of  it;  and  of  this  region,  the  best  is  undoubtedly,  the  central 
portion  included,  between  the  Yadkin  and  Catawba.  Its  fertile  lands,  finely 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  almost  every  plant  known  in  the  fl&ra  of  the 
Temperate  Zone,  its  mild  and  salubrious  climate,  its  abundance  of  every 
natural  resource,  commended  it  to  the  substantial  and  thrifty  German,  and 
the  intelligent  and  liberty  loving  Scotch-Irish  of  the  fertile  territory  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia  thirty  years  before  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  and  attracted  towards  this  section  of  North  Carolina  a  tide  of 
emigration  from  those  States,  which  beginning  about  1750  continued  on- 
ward with  increasing  force  and  founded  here  a  population  unsurpassed 
then  or  nam,  for  the  sterling  qualities  of  integrity,  industry,  patriotism,  and 
high  christian  morality,  by  no  people  on  the  continent. 

This  territory  between  the  rivers,  nowhere  perhaps  more  than  forty  miles 
in  width,  with  an  undulating  surface,  pleasantly  diversified  with  hills  and 
valleys,  is  ver}'  finely  watered,  being  traversed  with  numerous  creeks,  along 
which  are  found  the  very  best  of  grain  and  grass  lands,  equal  doubtless,  to 
those  more  famous  of  the  higher  latitudes,  while  on  the  ridges  intervening  is 
found  a  soil  finely  adapted  to  the  commercial  staples  of  cotton  and  tobacco. 
It  is  a  well  known  scientific  fact  that  climate  and  therefore  agricultural 
products  are  influenced  not  alone  by  distance  from  the  Equator  but  also 
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greatly  by  the  degree  of  elevation  of  the  country.  It  has  been  stated  by 
rood  authority  that  a  distance  of  ODe  hundred  feet  in  an  ascending  surface 
is  equivalent  in  its  effect  on  climate  to  one  degree  of  latitude  on  the  sea 
level.  From  Charlotte,  the  commercial  centre  of  this  section,  there  is  a 
difference  in  elevation  of  about  two  hundred  feet,  making,  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  measurement  a  climatic  difference  of  two  degrees  of 
latitude  in  a  distance  of  45  miles,  and  therefore  affording  a  varied  capacity 
of  production.  And  so,  too,  the  height  of  the  country  decreasing  rap- 
idly from  the  mountains  towards  the  sea  level,  while  it  furnishes  an  abund- 
ance of  water  power  for  the  machinery  of  New  England,  insures  a  variety 
of  climate  adapted  to  the  production  of  the  fruits  and  grasses  of  the  North, 
the  grains  of  the  Middle  States,  and  the  Tobacco  and  cotton  of  the  South. 
The  more  palpable  proof  of  this  adoption  is  in  the  fact  that  agriculture  in 
these  various  lines  is  successfully  prosecuted  throughout  this  section.  The 
timothy  and  blue  grass  of  the  mountain  valleys  are  equal  to  any,  and  the 
finest  exhibition  of  apples  at  the  Exposition  of  '76  was  sent  from  Western 
Carolina.  Tobacco  of  the  best,  both  in  quality  and  quantity  per  acre,  has 
been  and  is  raised  in  Iredell  county.  And  we  think  that  those  who  know 
whereof  we  speak  will  not  charge  us  with  a  want  of  modesty  when  we  claim 
that  t lie  Mooresville  section  is  the  garden  spot  of  this  "  goodly  land."  The 
cotton  interest  has  been  the  main  one  in  agriculture  here,  and  will  doubt- 
less continue  to  be  an  important  one.  The  people  have  not  grown  rich 
but  they  have  certainly  prospered,  and  greatly  too,  in  comparison  with 
those  of  other  sections.  Since  '65  cotton  has  been  largely  and  profitably 
grown;  and  the  wonder  is,  with  all  the  favorable  circumstances,  the  abued- 
ance  and  cheapness  of  labor,  the  convenient  and  plentiful  supply  of  the 
raw  material,  the  facilities  of  transportation,  and  a  liberal  and  enterprising 
population,  that  men  of  capital  have  not  established  factories  for  convert- 
ing it  into  yarns  and  cloths.  Men  of  integrity  and  enterprising  spirit  will 
be  welcomed  and  encouraged  wherever  they  may  hail  from. 
(  There  is  no  doubt,  too,  that  the  high  ridges  of  this  section,  timbered  prin- 
cipally with  pine,  hickory  and  oak,  and  sometimes  with  chinquepin  and 
chesnut,  are  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  fine  grades  of  tobacco. 
Such  has  been  the  decided  and  pronounced  opinion  of  those  skilled  in  the 
tobacco  culture.  It  has  been  and  is  raised  to  a  small  extent,  and  with  re- 
markable success,  considering  the  want  of  skill.  It  is  confidently  and  rea- 
sonably expected  that  the  connection  with  the  tobacco  counties  of  Davie 
and  Forsythe  by  the  Winston,  Salem  and  Mooresville  Railroad  now  being 
put  under  contract,  will  stimulate  its  cultivation  and  make  it  another  sta- 
ple production  of  this  section. 

The  price  of  land  with  ordinary  improvements  of  buildings  and  fences, 
and  within  easy  reach  of  railroad  transportation,  is  generally  from  $5  to  $10 
per  acre.  Of  course  higher  prices  are  asked  for  well  improved  places  in 
close  proximity  to  town,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  farms  can  be  bought  for 
one  half  the  price  demanded  ten  years  ago.     There  is  land  fully  capable  of 
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produciug  a  bale  of  cotton  per  acre  within  five  miles  of  a  railroad,  that 
■would  not  probably  bring  $10  per  ::cre  if  sold  for  cash.  Good  laborers, 
able-bodied  men  are  hired  at  $5  per  month,  and  the  most  skilled  will  scarce, 
ly  command  $10  on  farms.  The  necessaries  of  life  are  abundant  and  cheap, 
being  found  for  sale  in  almost  every  farmer's  house  in  tire  country.  And 
though  the  people  know  and  appreciate  their  advantages,  property  can 
easily  be  bought  by  those  who  are  able  to  pay  for  it,  and  they  are  ready  to 
welcome  and  encourage  any  accessions  of  real  worth,  in  intelligence,  cap- 
ital or  labor  f-orn  anywhere,  regardless  ol  geographical  or  sectional  lines. 
They  are  not  exclusive  either  in  their  political  or  religious  creeds,  and 
any  man  with  an  honest  business  honestly  conducted  will  be  warmly  re- 
ceived, and  accorded  a  fair  chance  in  the  race  of  life. 


This  detailed  statement  touching  the  city  of  New  Berne,  N.  C,  and  its  tribu- 
tary country,  was  submitted  to  the  Convention  by  Mr.  Ratclitf,  delegate 
from  "New  Berne,  and  ordered  to  be  spread  upon  the.records  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

THE  FOLLOWING  REPORT  WAS  PBEl'AHED  AND  ORDERED  TO  BE  SENT  TO  THE 
CONVENTION  OF  NORTHERN  CITIZENS  TO  BE  HELD  IN  CHARLOTTE,  N  C,  ON 
JANUARY  15TH,   1879: 

"We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  New  Berne,  and  representing  Eastern 
North  Carolina,  respectfully  report  :  That  New  Berne,  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Neuse  and  Trent  rivers,  is  the  centre  of  a  large  agricultural 
region,  devoted  to  truck  farming  in  the  spring,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  cot- 
ton, corn,  rice,  tobaeco.sweet  potatoes,  peanuts.  &c  ,  as  summer  crops.  Sev- 
eral hundred  acres  are  annually  planted  in  early  peas,  potatoes  mclons,&c, 
for  the  Northern  markets,  and  followed  by  cotton  corn,  millet  and  cow 
peas  during  the  summer.  Cur  land  is  generally  of  a  light  sandy  character, 
easily  cultivated,  and  is  well  supplied  with  marl,  accessible  for  agricultu- 
ral purposes. 

Owing  to  close  proximity  to  the  Gulf  Stream  we  seldom  have  snow,  and 
plowing  can  be  done  a'  almost  any  time  during  the  winter. 

Water  navigation  on  the  rivers  and  creeks  enables  farmers  to  move  crops 
cheaply,  and  also  make  New  13erne  a  centre  for  lumber,  staves  and  shin- 
gles for  shipment  North  and  to  the  West  Indies. 

Labor,  both  male  and  female,  suitable  for  agricultural  and  mechanical 
purposes,  is  abundant  at  moderate  prices.  Steamers  run  regularly  to  Nor- 
folk, Baltimore  and  New  York.  We  have  also  daily  communication  by 
rail  via  Goldsboro,  the  time  for  passengers  from  New  Berne  to  New  York 
"being  24%  hours.     During  and  since  the  late  war  quite  a  number  of  persona 
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from  the  Northern  States  have  settled  in  this  section,  and  are  engaged  in 
the  various  occupations  of  agriculture,  manufacture,  &c.  Our  manufac 
turing  interests  at  present  embrace  one  Cotton  Factory,  one  Wood  Plate 
and  Veneer  Factory,  Four  Saw  and  Planing  Mills,  one  Tobacco  and  two 
Cigar  Factories,  one  Marine  Railway,  one  Foundry,  two  Machine  Shops, 
one  Plow  Factory,  two  Cotton  Ginning  and  Grist  Mills,  one  Sash,  Blind 
and  Bucket  Factory,  two  Coach  Makers,  two  Turpentine  Distilleries,  two 
Shingle  Yards,  one  Box  and  two  Cooper  Shops,  with  other  smaller  indus- 
tries, employing  in  the  aggregate  several  hundred  operatives,  but  with  room 
for  many  more,  as  crude  material,  particularly  wood  and  cotton,  are  abund- 
ant and  cheap.  Land  either  in  large  or  small  tracts,  suitable  for  Truckers 
or  Farmers,  or  for  stock  raisers,  can  be  purchased  at  reasonable,  and  on 
favorable  terms  in  Craven,  Jones,  Carteret,  Pamlico  and  adjoining 
counties. 

Immigrants  would  be  well  treated  and  would  find  a  pleasant  and  healthy 
climate,  with  every  advantage  of  schools  and  churches. 

JNO.  S.  MANIX, 
ETHELBERT    HUBBS, 
S.  M.  CARPENTER, 
GEO.  N.  JONES, 
THOMAS  DANIELS, 
E.  P.  SORCH, 
S.  RATCLIFF, 
R.  H.  HILTON, 
D.  STIMSON. 


Highlands,  N.  C,  January  10th,  1879. 
The  following  statement  from  Highlands,  Macon  county,  N.  O,  mailed  to 
N.  Dumont,  was  by  him  submitted  to  the  Convention  and  ordered  to  be 
made  part  of  the  records. 

TO  THE  CONVENTION  OF  NORTHERN  IMMIGRANTS  TO  BE  HELD  IN  CHARLOTTE, 
N.    C,    JANUARY  15TH,    1879. 

Gentlemen: — We,  the  undersigned,  residents  of  Highlands,  Macon 
county,  N.  C,  having  moved  here  from  the  Northern  States  within  the  last 
four  years,  appreciate  the  importance  of  your  meeting  and  regret  our  ina- 
bility to  be  present.  We  sincerely  hope  you  may  have  a  large  attendance 
and  do  much  to  correct  false  impressions  that  have  gone  abroad  respecting 
the  situation  and  advantages  for  Northern  immigrants  in  the  South. 

Highlands  is  located  thirty  miles  North  of  Walhalla,  the  present  termi- 
nus of  the  Blue  Ridge  Railroad,  and  thirty  eight  miles  North  of  Seneca,  on 
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the  Atlantic  &  Charlotte  Air-Line  Railroad.  We  now  have  ahout  thirty 
Northern  families  located  in  the  village  and  vicinity. 

The  old  citizens  here  are  a  quiet,  well  disposed  people.  We  have  been 
welcomed  and  well  treated  by  them,  and  our  rights  have  been  respected  in 
every  sense.  Our  village  is  situated  on  the  expanded  summit  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  about  four  thousand  feet  above  the  ocean.  For  health  it  is  not  ex- 
celled in  the  United  States.  Our  winters  are  mild  and  summers  cool,  the 
temperature  being  seldom  lower  than  five  degrees  above  zero,  or  higher 
than  eighty  degrees.  All  Northern  crops  are  grown  here  and  of  the  best 
quality.  Apples  grow  in  perfection.  It  is  pre-eminently  a  grass  country, 
and  sheep  and  cattle  raising,  dairying,  bee  culture,  and  raising  hogs  on  the 
abundant  mass  in  the  woods,  are  all  paying  occupations.  Land,  unim- 
proved, can  be  bought  from  fifty  cents  to  three  dollars  per  acre.  Partly 
improved  farms  with  some  orchards,  buildings,  &c,  can  be  bought  in  this 
Lsection  from  three  to  tendollarsper  acre.  We  have  an  abundance  of  pure 
cold  soft  water  in  unfailing  springs  and  streams,  in  which  are  myriads  of 
speckled  trout,  and  mountain  scenery  that  is  unsurpassed  for  grandeur  and 
beauty.  For  Northern  people  who  are  seeking  a  mild  and  healthful  cli- 
mate, good  society  and  cheap  land,  suited  to  the  growth  of  Northern  pro- 
ductions, especially  stock,  dairying,  bee  keeping,  &c. ,  we  believe  there  is 
no  country  possessing  greater  attractions  than  this. 

We  have  no  political  trouble,  or  interference  with  our  political  rights  or 
notions.     Respectfully, 

S.  T.  Kelsey,  moved  here  from  Kansas  in  1875;  Thomas  Baxter  White, 
from  Massachusetts,  1875;  Robert  Marchant,  from  Nebraska,  1878;  C.  C. 
Hutchinson,  from  Kansas,  June,  1S78;  Thomas  H.  Dunn,  from  Connecti- 
cut, May,  1878;  S.  F.  Patrick,  from  Michigan,  1st  December,  1878;  O.  U. 
Bicketson,  from  Ohio,  187S;  Chas.  H.  Allen,  from  Maine,  February,  1878, 
soldier  in  Co.  G-,  31st  Maine  Vols.;  A.  T.  House,  from  Connecticut,  Octo- 
ber, 1878;  South  Atlantic  Squadron;  A.  H.  Hutchinson,  from  Kansas,  Jul}-, 
1878,  F.  H.  Cook,  from  Connecticut,  January,  1878;  O.  J.  McQuine}', 
from  Vermont,  187S;  B.  W.  Wells,  from  New  York,  Co.  G,  101st  New 
York  Vols. ;  J.  Jay  Smith,  from  Indiana,  February,  1878. 


This  appendix  concerning  the  city  of  Charlotte  and  Mecklenburg 
county,  N.  C,  was  approved  by  the  delegation  from  Mecklenburg  county, 
and  by  the  Convention  ordered  made  a  part  of  its  proceedings  and  to  go 
on  the  records: 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

If  you  run  a  line  north  and  south,  through  the  middle  of  a  map  of 
North  Carolina,  this  city  lies  a  short  distance  west  of  that  line,  and  about 
ten  miles  north  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State.  It  is  a  remarkabby 
healthful  and  fertile  country;  is  situated  on  high  lands,  between  the  valleys 
of  the  Catawba  and  the  Yadkin  rivers;  it  is  a  short  distance  from  the  foot 
of_the  Blue  Ridge  range  of  mountains,  and  there  is  no  disease  incident  to 
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the  climate.     It  supplies  a  large  territory,  and  has  a  larger  wholesale  trade 
than  any  other  point  in  the  whole  State. 

Charlotte  has  ten  thousand  inhabitants  and  a  debt  of  $5,000;  taxes  have 
been  reduced  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  since  1S76,  and  the  valuation  of 
property  was  also  reduced,  the  tax  being  fifty  cents  per  one  hundred  dol- 
lars on  a  less  than  half  valuation.  The  principal  streets  are  McAdamized 
and  paid  for.  The  expenses  are  light  and  the  management  economical. 
-The  city  is  well  lighted  with  gas.  The  government  of  the  city  is  run  on 
a  cash  system,  and  no  bonds  are  issued.  None  of  the  bankrupting  systems 
obtaining  in  other  Southern  and  most  Northern  cities  find  any  refuge  here. 
The  officers  are  the  Mayor,  Clerk  and  Treasurer,  Marshal  and  Tax  Col- 
lector. The  city  is  divided  into  four  wards,  each  ward  having  three  alder- 
men; there  is  no  other  board.  There  are  two  steam  fire  engines,  one  hand 
engine,  three  hose  carriages,  and  an  improved  hook  and  ladder  truck — all 
well  equipped,  in  fine  order  and  admirably  managed. 

The  advanced  schools  are  the  Carolina  Military  Institute,  a' most  impo- 
sing structure,  heathfully  situated  and  overlooking  the  city  on  the  south 
side;  President,  Col.  J.  P.  Thomas;  over  120  students  from  all  parts  of 
the  South.  The  Female  Institute,  a  fine  brick  building,  Italian  style,  sit- 
uated in  a  perfect  grove  of  rare  trees  and  plants,  overlooking  the  city,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  city,  Rev.  W.  R.  Atkinson,  Principal;  over  100  stu- 
dents from  all  parts  of  the  South.  On  the  westerly  side  of  the  city  stands 
Biddle  Institute,  for  the  education,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  colored  men  for  the  ministry.  This  college  is  under  the  direction 
of  Rev.  S.  Mattoon,  D.  D.,  for  many  years  missionary  to  Siam. 

Besides  these  there  are  several  minor  schools  and  academies,  and  before 
long  a  system  of  graded  schools  will  be  established. 

The  churches  are  four  Presbyterian,  four  Methodist,  three  Baptist,  one 
Lutheran,  one  Episcopalian  and  one  Roman  Catholic;  the  greater  portion 
are  fine  structures  and  have  large  congregations.  Also  a  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  and  two  Masonic,  two  Odd  Fellows'  lodges,  with 
Sons  of  Temperance  and  other  organizations. 

The  United  States  Branch  Mint,  established  here  in  1835  and  continued 
as  mint  of  coinage  until  1861,  is  a  building  giving  marked  features  to  the 
city.  It  is  now  an  assay  office  at  which  large  amounts  of  gold  and  other 
jaainerals  are  assayed,  and  since  its  establishment  as  a  Sub-Treasury,  dis- 
tributes in  its  purchases  of  bullion  at  assay  value  from  the  mines  at  or  near 
Charlotte,  a  very  considerable  amount  of  money  month!}'.  This  Sub- 
Treasury  feature  is  stimulating  gold  production  in  this  region,  and  many 
of  the  old  mines  are  being  re-opened  and  worked. 

Charlotte  has  two  machine  shops  and  foundaries,  besides  a  branch  of  the 
Shockoe  Iron  Works,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  also  a  branch  of  the  Erie 
City  Iron  "Works,  at  Erie,  Penn.  All  classes  of  machinery  and  mills  can 
ise  purchased  here  at  low  figures. 

Charlotte  has  an  annual  trade  in  dry  goedj  of  12,000,000;  groceries  $2,- 


500,000;  boots  and  shoes  §750,000;  whiskies  and  high  wines  $500,000;  hard- 
ware $750,000;  agricultural  implements  manufactured  and  sold  here  $300,- 
000;  in  leather,  hides  and  findings,  tanned  and  manufactured  here  $200,- 
000  ;  drugs  $250,000. 

The  four  banks  have  a  capital  of  near  one  million  dollars;  deposits  in 
addition  of  over  a  million. 

Charlotte  has  one  daily  newspaper,  and  three  weeklies. 

Charlotte  is  the  centre  of  the  gold,  silver,  copper  and  iron  mines  and  the 
famous  Rudisill  Gold  Mine,  with  its  large  stamp  mill,  is  less  than  two  miles 
from  the  Court  House. 

There  are,  near  Charlotte,  beds  of  barytes.  A  paint  mill  would  pay 
largely.  The  people  are  driving,  enterprising,  intelligent  and  refined. 
Property  is  cheap  and  so  is  the  price  of  living. 

COTTON  FACTORIES. 

Within  twelve  to  thirty  miles  of  Charlotte,  there  are  nine  cotton  facto- 
ries, viz: 

1.  The  Mountain  Island  Mills,  12  miles  from  Charlotte;  5,000  spindles; 
makes  osnaburgs,  plaids,  sheetings,  yarns  and  warps;  lights  with  gas  of 
its  own  manufacture;  sells  its  products  in  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis  and  Chi- 
cago, and  at  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

2.  The  Woodlawn  Mills,  16  miles;  employs  100  hands,  75  looms  and 
2,500  spindles;  manufactures  about  800  bales  of  sheeting  and  240  bales 
of  yarn,  and  sells  all  its  productions  from  this  market.  One  mile  from 
Lowell. 

3.  The  Lawrence  Mills,  16  miles;  2,500  spindles,  capacity  5,000;  makes 
warps  and  yarns ;  }i  mile  from  Woodlawn  Mills.  At  Lowell,  Gaston  county, 
distant  one  mile,  is  depot. 

4.  Mount  Holly  Mills,  12  miles,  2,000  spindles;  makes  warps;  sells  North; 
is  increasing. 

5.  Gastonia  Mills,  17  miles;  3,000  spindles;  makes  warps  and  yarns  and 
sells  North. 

6.  Stowesville  Factory,  16  miles;  2,000  spindles,  21  looms;  makes  yarns 
and  shirtings  for  home  market;  is  increasing. 

7.  Odell  &  Co.  Mills,  18  miles;  runs  2,000  spindles  and  50  looms;  makes 
yarns  and  sheetings  for  home  market. 

8.  Phifer&  Allison,  35  miles;  run  1,500  spindles  and  30  looms;  makes 
shirtings  and  yarns  for  home  market. 

9.  Rocky  River  Mills,  20  miles;  1,000  spindles,  15  looms;yarns  and  sheet- 
ings for  home  market. 

The  Lawrence  Mills,   mentioned  above,  are  entirely  new,  having  com- 
menced operations  in  June,  1878. 
Charlotte  can  show  better  opportunities  for  various  manufacturing  en- 
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terprises  than  any  other  city  in  the  South.     It  has  a  start  and  cannot  re- 
trograde. 

All  in  all,  persons  locating  in  and  about  here  will  find  a  greater  blending 
of  all  Die  requisites  which  produce  business,  ease  and  home  luxury,  at  less 
cost  and  with  lighter  effort  than  can  be  found  elsewhere. 


MECKLENBURG  COUNTY,  N.  C. 

Mecklenburg  county  has  a  population  of  about  30,000.  Its  gold  and 
other  mines  now  in  operation,  its  mining  advantages  and  water  powers,  its 
six  railroads  centering  at  Chrrlotte,  the  count}'  seat,  its  accessibility  to 
market,  its  own  population  and  the  wide  territory  tributary  to  it,  and  for 
which  this  city  is  now  the  market,  gives  to  the  manufacturer  and  farmer 
an  assurance  of  a  ready  market,  speedy  and  direct  transit  with  cheap  fares 
and*  freights  by  through  lines  to  any  point  on  the  continent. 

THE  NORTHERN   PART 

of  this  county  is  gently  rolling  with  occasional  hills;  is  well  watered  by 
creeks,  branches  and  some  very  fine  springs.  Considerable  meadow  and 
bottom  land  on  Reedy,  Back,  McKee  and  Mallard  creeks.  The  meadow 
and  bottom  land,  are  easily  drained  at  a  trifling  cost,  and,  when  drained, 
produce  very  fine  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  clover,  etc.  Very  little  land 
in  this  part  of  the  county  not  tillable. 

Schools — Davidson  College,  one  of  the  heaviest  endowed  and  among  the 
first  educational  institutions  of  the  South,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church;  and  Academy  at  Huntersville  for  boys;  a  number  of 
private  schools;  convenient  common  schools,  kept  four  months  in  the  year 
where  children  between  the  ages  of  G  and  21  years  attend  free  of  charge 
for  tuition. 

Churches — Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Associate  Reformed  and  Baptist. 

Timber — Oak,  hickory,  dogwood,  ash,  pine,  &c.  Near  Davidson  College 
much  of  the  timbenhas  been  taken  off,  and  it  may  be  said  that  timber  is 
getting  rather  scarce;  enough  however  for  farm  and  firewood  purposes. 
It  is  supposed  that  not  over  one-fourth  of  the  land  is  in  actual  cultivation. 

Products— Corn,  cotton,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  clover;  evergreen,  or- 
chard and  other  grasses.     Yield  very  fine  under  good  cultivption. 

Slock — Some  fine  horses,  hogs,  cattle  and  sheep  have  been  raised  in  this 
section.  Stock  raising  has  been  very  satisfactory  to  the  few  who  have  been 
engaged  in  that  business. 

This  district  is  very  healthful.  The  people  are  moral,  religious,  church- 
going,  kind,  hospitable,  and  will  welcome  strangers  who  may  wish  to  set- 
tle among  them.  . 
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THE   WESTERN   PART 

Of  this  county  is  well  watered  by  Long,  Paw  and  Davidson  creeks, 
small  branches,  and  many  very  fine  springs. 

This  section  bounded  by  the  Catawba  river  has  much  fine  water  power, 
some  very  fine  bottom  lands,  which  produce  very  fine  crops  of  com,  cot- 
ton, wheat,  oats,  barley  and  grasses. 

Generally  gently  rolling  land,  little  but  what  can  be  brought  into  culti- 
vation at  trifling  cost. 

Schools — The  educational  advantages  of  this  section  consists  principally 
of  common  schools,  taught  four  months  in  the  year. 

Churches — Several  Presbyterian  and  Methodist. 

Timber — This  section  is  very  well  supplied  with  oak,  hickory,  ash,  dog- 
wood, pine,  &c.  Best  timbered  section  in  the  county.  There  is  less  land 
in  cultivation  than  in  northern  section. 

Products — Same  as  in  northern  section.  Yield  good,  under  good  culti- 
vation. 

Stock — But  little  attention  paid  to  improved  breeds  of  stock,  which 
would  do  well  under  proper  management.     Scrub  stock  thrives  well. 

This  district  is  more  broken  and  rolling  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
county,  though  not  hilly  nor  having  ravines.  It  is  traversed  at  intervals 
by  gold  veins,  over  which  lies  a  gray  loam,  with  clay  subsoil,  and  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  high  cultivation. 

THE   SOUTHERN  SECTION". 

Parts  of  this  section  are  level,  gently  rolling,  and  along  the  Catawba 
river  hill}'.  About  two-thirds  of  the  southern  half  of  the  county  is  nearly 
level,  and  is  finely  watered  by  the  Catawba  river,  Steel  and  Sugar  creeks, 
etc.  The  soil  is  a  deep  dark  loam,  finely  adapted  to  all  forms  of  agricul- 
ture. The  greater  portion  of  this  section  has  been  cultivated.  Some  lands 
have  been  turned  out,  but  could  by  proper  management  be  brought  into 
cultivation  at  light  cost.  Some  of  the  most  productive  land  in  the  county 
is  in  this  section,  yielding  very  large  crops  of  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  and  many  of  the  cultivated  grasses.    It  is  a  healthful  district. 

Stock — But  little  attention  paid  to  improved  stock.  Scrub  stock  thrives 
very  well. 

ScAwfe— Several  academies  for  boys;  also  common  schools,  kept  four 
mouths  each  year. 

Churches—  Presbyterian,  Associate  Reformed,  Lutheran,  Baptist  and 
Methodist. 

Timber — Not  so  well  timbered  as  the  northern  or  western  section,  but 
some  very  fine  timber  near  Catawba  river,  oak,  hickory,  dogwood, 
pine,  &c. 
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THE   EASTERN   SECTION 

Is  rolling,  but  not  hilly;  generally  somewhat  like  the  northern  section. 
It  is  a  little  broken  in  the  extreme  eastern  corner,  but  has  no  ravines  or 
hills.  The  soil  alternates  a  grayish  sandy  top  with  a  red  clay  subsoil,  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  cotton,  tobacco,  cereals,  fruits  and  stock  raising.  There 
is  much  timber,  mainly  oak  and  hickory,  interspersed  along  the  creeks — 
of  which  there  are  many — with  ash;  on  the  uplands  there  is  some  forest 
pine.  This  district  is  thickly  settled,  although  there  is  much  unoccupied 
land  which  can  be  opened  to  culture  at  slight  cost.  Its  schools  are  good, 
society  excellent  and  church  privileges  equal  to  any  part  of  the  county. 

The  above  statement  of  facts  is  obtained  from  Messrs.  IVm.  Maxwell, 
Register  of  Deeds,  J.  R.  Erwin,  Probate  Judge,  and  M.  E.  Alexander, 
Sheriff.  These  gentlemen  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  here, 
belonging  to  old  families,  and  know  the  county  thoroughly. 

T.  L.  TAIL, 
Chairman  Board  Co.  Com'rs. 

State  tax,  29  cents;  county  tax,  29  cents  per  §100.  This  tax  covers  all 
items,  save  city  taxes. 


PROCEEDINGS 


CONVENTION  OF  NORTHERN  SETTLERS, 

II  ELD   AT 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  March  1st,  1879. 

Pursuant  to  a  call  of  the  Charlotte  Convention  of  January  15,  1879. 


The  State  Convention  of  Northern  Settlers,  called  under  a  resolution  of 
the  Charlotte  Convention  of  January  15th,  met  yesterday  at  Metropolitan 
Hall,  at  3  p.  m.  Mr  N.  Dumont,  of  Charlotte,  was  elected  president,  and 
E.  Conklin,  Esq.,  of  Raleigh,  secretary. 

Buncombe  county  sent  a  valuable  paper,  setting  forth  its  advantages, 
which  was  adopted. 

Messrs.  T.  A.  Kingsley  and  N.  Plumadore,  of  Raleigh,  and  John  Hin- 
man,  of  Warren  county,  were  appointed  a  committee  on  business.  After 
conference  the  following  resolutions  were  submitted: 

Whereas,  We  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  the  spirit  and  principles  enun- 
ciated by  the  findings  of  the  Charlotte  Convention,  held  January  loth, 
1879,  and  this  body  desiring  to  follow  its  inspirations;  therefore, 

llesolved  1st,  That  this  Convention  adopt  in  entirety  the  resolutions  and 
tiudings  of  the  Convention  of  Northern  born  residents  of  the  South,  held 
at  Charlotte,  N.  C.  January  15th,  1879,  with  this  addition,  viz  :  That  so 
far  as  North  Carolina  is  concerned,  we  would  suggest  to  all  persons  who 
come  to  this  State  looking  for  lands  and  homes,  to  critically  inquire  as  to 
the  texture,  quality  and  productive  power  of  soils  and  the  healthfulness  of 
the  particular  location  their  fancy  leads  them  toward.  We  suggest  this 
because  in  some  localities  lands  are  poor,  and  heretofore  impositions  have 
been  practiced. 

2nd,  That  the  railway  lines  running  into  our  State  be  respectfully  re- 
quested to  consider  the  means  employed  by  the  railways  leading  to  the 
(ireat  West,  and  apply  to  our  State  the  same  methods  to  induce  a  health- 
ful immigration  of  people  and  property  to  our  State;  and  to  this  end  we 
appoint  a  committee  of  six  to  correspond  with  the  proper  authorities,  with 
a  view  to  carrying  out  the  spirit  and  purposes  of  this  movement  toward 
immigration. 

3rd,  We  congralulate  the  people  of  the  State  that  the  State  debt,  through 
its  Legislature  now  in  session,  has  been  satisfactorily  and  amicably  ar- 
ranged. We  feel  that  this  new  order  of  things  will  bring  about  a  new  era 
of  State  prosperity  that  will  work  to  the  interest  of  the  State  and  all  con- 
cerned. 

4th,  We  thank  the  press  of  the  State  for  their  man}'  tokens  of  kindness 
and  the  earnestness  with  which  they  have  favored  us  with  their  many 
marks  of  appreciation.  * 

5tli,  We  also  thank  the  managers  of  our  railroads  for  issuing  to  us  half- 
fare  tickets,  and  trust  that  they  will  continue  to  appreciate  our  efforts  to 
influence  immigration  to  our  adopted  State. 
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G(h,  This  Convention  respectfully  suggests  that  the  native  North  Caro- 
linians hold  a  Convention  at»such  time  and  place  as  they  may  deem  best 
to  take  into  consideration  this  subject  of  immigration. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  without  dissent. 

The  committee  provided  for  in  the  second  resolution  was  appointed. 

Upon  motion,  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  the  General 
Convention  to  he  held  in  Charlotte,  July  4,  1879,  viz  : 

James  H.  Chadbourn,  Wilmington,  delegate.  Mr.  Bull,  of  Craven 
county,  alternate. 

V.  K.  Speer,  Asheville,  delegate.    H.  C.  Whiting,  Mooresville,  alternate. 

Col.  C.  A.  Cilley,  of  Lenoir,  Caldwell  county,  delegate.  D.  L.  Barker, 
.of  Morganton,  alternate. 

John  Hinman,  Ridgeway,  delegate. 

Capt.  George  S.  Campbell,  of  Goldsboro,  delegate.  H.  L.  Grant,  alter- 
nate. 

Seth  M.  Carpenter,  Newbern,  delegate.     D.  Ives,  of  Beaufort,  alternate. 

John  Graham,  Hillsboro,  delegate.   J.  C.  Brewster,  of  Raleigh,  alternate. 

T.  C.  Ivelsey,  of  Highlands,  Macon  county,  delegate.  A.  J.  Curtis,  of 
Statesville,  alternate. 

N.  Dumont,  of  Charlotte,  delegate.  T.  C.  McMahon,  of  Greensboro, 
alternate. 

N.  Plumadore,  of  Raleigh,  delegate.  George  Dichtl,  of  Raleigh,  alter- 
nate. 


T.  A.  Kingsley,  builder,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  formerly  of  Binghampton,  New 
York. 

John  Hinman,  farmer,  Ridgeway,  Warren  county,  N.  C,  formerly  of 
Chester  county,  Penn. 

N.  Plumadore,  Real  Estate  Agent,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  formerly  of  Indiana. 

N.  Dumont,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  President  of  Convention. 

E.  Conklin,  with  "Daily  Observer,"  Raleigh,  N.  C,  formerly  Captain 
of  Illinois  Infantry  and  from  Biughampton,  N.  Y. 

H.  B.  Forrest,  Keeper  of  Oakwood  Cemetery,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  from 
Tioga  county,  Penn. 

J.  J.  Baker,  cotton  merchant,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  formerly  Colonel  3d  Mas- 
sachusetts Cavalry,  from  Boston,  Mass. 

D.  8.  Ireland,  Jr.,  Kaleigh,  N.  C,  carpenter,  from  Penn. 

F.  H.  Gruendler,  Tobacconist,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  formerly  of  Springfield, 
Mass. 

L.  C.  Shepperd,  farmer,  Wake  county,  N.  C,  from  Tioga  county,  Penn. 

H.  G.  Riffle,  cigar  manufacturer,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  from  Tioga  county, 
Penn. 

George  Dichtl,  Superintendent  National  Cemetery,  Raleigh,  formerly  of 
Oregon. 

Charles  Shoemaker,  Ridgeway,  N.  C,  formerly  of  New  York. 

C.  B.  Fairchild,  Superintendent  in  Graded  School  and  Florist,  Raleigh, 
N.  C.,  formerly  of  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Brewster,  merchant,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  formerly  of  Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

C.  H.  Rein,  merchant,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


lJi  Carolina.1 


iOSE    THINKING    OF    MOVING    WILL    GAIN  NOTHING  IN 
CLIMATIC   CONDITIONS    BY    GOING  WEST    OR 
NORTH-WEST. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

HAS    THE    MOST    EQUABLE    CLIMATE,    AND    RAISES    THE 
GREATEST  DIVERSITY  OF  PRODUCTS  OF  ANY  STATE. 

CHEAP    LANDS, 

IN  A    COUNTRY    OF    RICH     SOILS,    WELL    WOODED    AND 

WATERED. 


Manufacture  Fabrics 

IN  THE  COTTON  BELT,  WHERE  ARE  WATER  POWERS  CON- 
STANT IN   FLOW  AND  CAPABLE  OF  RUNNING  IM- 
MENSE FACTORIES. 


The  Gold  Fields  of  the  State 

j  ARE  NOW  ATTRACTING  RENEWED    ATTENTION.     COPPER; 
MICA,    IRON,    CORUNDUM. 


Ko  Grasshoppers,  No  Noxious  Insects, 

WHICH    DESTROY  CROPS-NO    ARMY  WORM-GOOD    CROPS 

YEAR    AFTER   YEAR-NO    DROUTH— YELLOW  FEVER 

OR    CONSUMPTION    UNKNOWN    AS    INCIDENT 

TO  THE  CLIMATE. 


North  Carolina 

OFFERS  GREAT   INDUCEMENTS   TO   THE    FARMER,  MINER,' 

MANUFACTURER,    CAPITALIST    AND    ALL    MEN  WHO 

'      HAVE  THE  NERVE  AND  ENERGY  TO    ASSUME 

THE    CHAARCTER    OF    THE    WESTERN 

SETTLER. 


faulorci  


PAMPHLET  BINDER 

I  Syracuis,  N.  Y. 

£=::  Stockton,  Calif. 
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